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FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Chenille 


Chainette 





COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties — Ratine, 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 


Spun Rayon — Sunfast 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist. 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn. 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


LINEN 

Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 

EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 26/1. 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Knot, Lace, 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 





* CATERING EXCLUSIVELY TO THE HANDWEAVER * 


EUREKA 


We offer first quality 
overrun production from Americas finest mills at 
substantially below manufacturers prices. Warp & 
Weft Yarns in Mercerized Cotton, Linen, Silk, Ny- 
lon, Orlon, Wool Metallic, Boucle & Specialty yarns. 
Sunfast colors, washfast colors & natural on origi- 
nal Mill Cones, Tubes & Skeins. 


Your name and address puts you on our free mailing list 





Due to the continuing demand, we are again 
making available our 


SPECIAL PACKAGE OFFER 


10 Lbs. of beautiful assorted Warp & Weft 
Yarns from our regular stock for $7.00 


Postage extra 


(We are selling these yarns individually for two to three 
times this price. This offer is made with an unconditional 
Money Back Guarantee.) 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 


109 West 24th Street New York 11, New York 
CHelsea 2-3444 











4 HARNESS 6 TREADLE 20” WEAVE 
Quick Folding — Sturdy 
Ideal for School and Home 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 


Designer and builder of 
Looms for the handicapped 


Folding looms 
Jack looms 


Draw looms 


39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 










Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett, Ine. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


WEAVE 


WITH LINEN 
Order by mail 


#3 BLEACH SLUB LINEN An extra heavy slub linen for texture 20/1 SUPER LINEN WARP A fine high quality single linen warp 


400 yards per 8 oz. tube. Price $1.00 per tube. Shipping Wot. 10 oz. for the weaving of fine fabrics or a weft face fabric. 1500 yards per 
tube. Shipping Wot: 5 oz. per tube. 
6/1 LINEN WEFT A good slub yarn for use where texture is desired oy an per aes 
pane : 00 per tube 
450 yards per tube. Shipping Wat: 5 oz. per tube. BLEACH 1A nae ‘Boho 
GREY 45 per tube 
BLEACH 60 per tube 20/2 LINEN WARP A good strong 2 ply warp for any fabric. 750 
yards per tube. Shipping Wot: 5 oz. per tube. 
10/1 LINEN WEFT For use with 20/2 warp for a balanced weave pred a ed pe a 
or with a finer warp for weft face fabrics. 750 yards per tube. Shipping COLORS COLOR CHART <> Pe vee 
Wet: 5 ox. por tube. (see HART) 1.50 per tube 
GREY 65 per tube 40/2 LINEN WARP A fine 2 ply linen warp equal in size to a 20/2 
CREAM 70 per tube cotton. 1500 yards per tube. Shipping Wot: 5 oz. per tube. 
BLEACH .75 per tube CREAM 1.35 per tube 
COLORS .95 per tube eee ae 1.40 per tube 
Colors: Dk. Brown, Lt. Blue, Dk. Blue, Yellow, Gold, Lt. Green, Dk. LORS (see COLOR CHART) 1.65 per tube 


Green, Red, Rose, Black, Lavender, Nickel, Peach, Pink, Chartreuse. LINEN WARPS 
Yds. per tube Each 


20/1 LINEN WEFT Use with a 40/2 warp yarn for a balanced weave 20/3 Cream Linen Warp 500 1.25 
or with heavier warp for a warp faced fabric. 1500 yards per tube. 20/6 Cream Linen Warp 250 1.25 
Shipping Wat: 5 oz. per tube. 30/2 Boiled Linen Warp 1125 1.40 
30/2 Bleach Linen Warp 1125 1.60 
GREY ‘55 per tube 30/3 Bleach Linen Warp 750 1.60 
CREAM 65 per tube 40/3 Oyster Linen Warp 1000 1.50 
BLEACH -70 per tube 40/3 Bleach Linen Warp 1000 1.65 
COLORS (see COLOR CHART) 1.00 per tube 50/2 Bleach Linen Warp 1875 1.80 
50/3 Oyster Linen Warp 1250 1.65 
10/2 LINEN FLOSS A lovely soft 2 ply weft yarn which with care 50/3 Bleach Linen Warp 1250 1.80 
may be used as a warp 375 yards per tube. Shipping Wot: 5 oz. per 60/2 Oyster Linen Warp 1500 1.75 
tube. LINEN RATINE A beautiful novelty yarn. 500 yards per tube of 4 oz. 
CREAM 80 per tube Shipping Wat: 5 oz. 
BLEACH 85 per tube Ww 
COLORS (see COLOR CHART) 1.10 per tube + op ~ am = 
Colors available (see COLOR CHART)—70012—70067 
10/5 LINEN WARP An ideal rug warp or as weft and warp in 70063—70038—70152 
textured place mats, draperies or upholstery. 150 yards per tube. 
Shipping Wat: 5 oz. per tube. COLOR CHART 
CREAM 80 per tube 70118 Golden Brown 70068 Spanish Yellow 70180 Old Glory 
BLEACH 90 per tube 70119 Brown 70069 Orange 70056 Lilac 
70012 Forget-me-not-blue 70062 Mintleaf 70017 R Pink 
COLORS 1.00 per tube hg vr ave 
7020? Oriental Blue 70063 Emerald 70038 Honeydew 
BLACK—DK. BLUE—RED—DK. GREEN—70068—70012 70087 Royal Blue 70064 Hunter 70152 Nickel 
—70119 70067 Jasmine BLACK 7000! BLEACH 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS and their Agents offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS, & BALDWINS SCOTCH 
WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY WARPED SPOOLS of both 
LINEN and COTTON. 


All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving. 
REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, BOBBIN WINDERS 


and all necessary equipment for the handweaver. 
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INVITES YOU TO BECOME A 








ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 


CHARTER MEMBER AND ACCEPT 
THIS MAGNIFICENT $13.95 BOOK 
“AMERICA'S ARTS AND SKILLS" 
ABSOLUTELY FREE TO DEMONSTRATE 
THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Start your Charter Membership with any of these distinguished books 


Here are the most factual and authoritative books on 
the arts and crafts — offering thorough instructions 
and fascinating details on painting, ceramics, drawing, 
sculpture, enameling, pottery, wood carving, etc. Many 
of them are hard to find, even at list price. The Arts 


rsp THEM 


srans 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
380 Great Neck Road 
Dep?. HC, Great Neck, N. Y. 





Please enroll me as a Charter Member of THE 
ARTS & CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Send me the 
“books” I have checked and my FREE BOOK. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
scribed to me in a monthly advance Bulletin and I 
may decline any book by simply returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as 
few as four selections (or alternates) at the re- 
duced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months, and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
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years. 


[] CESIGNS AND HOW TO USE THEM 32) 
Joan B. Priclo. Guide for designs to decorate 
ceramics metals, textiles, etc. Color plates 
9” x 11-3/4”. Pub. at $5.95 

Members’ Price $4.95 


[] NEW KEY TO WEAVING By Mary E. 
Black. Authoritative reference book for 
teacher and weaver. Theory, practice, de 
signs, etc. 658 illus. 571 pgs. 6%” x 9%”. 
Pub. at $12.00 Members’ Price $8.95 


[] EARLY AMERICAN DECORATING PAT- 
TERNS By Peg Hall. 26 patterns from Penn 
sylvania Dutch pieces, rockers, trays, etc. 
Excellent source book for early American de 
signs. 54 detailed drawings, 150 pages, 8'4” 
x 10%”. Pub. at $5.95 

Members’ Price $4.95 


[) HANDWEAVING: DESIGNS AND IN- 
STRUCTIONS By Lotte Becher. How to 
weave attractive designs; color, textures, etc 
100 plates 7%” x 10”. Pub. at $5.75 
Members’ Price $3.95 


CL] DESIGNER'S DRAWLOOM By Alice Hind 
son. Authoritative introduction to hand weav- 
ing, also repeat pattern planning. 51%” x 9”. 
Pub. at $5.95 Members’ Price $4.95 





and Crafts Book Club was formed to bring these books 
to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now you can 
build an excellent reference library of hard-to-find 
books, a collection you will consult and treasure for 
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|] MANUAL OF SWEDISH HAND WEAVING 
By Ulla Cyrus. The secrets of a celebrated 
teacher and weaving designer revealed in 
step-by-step details. Pub. at $5.95 

Members’ Price $4.95 


[] FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS By Marguerit 
Ickis. Crafts from 30 different world cul 
tures. More than 1000 illustrations include 
scores of authentic motifs and designs. 269 
pages, 644” x 914”. Pub. at $5.95 


Members’ Price $4.95 
[] WEAVING FOR AMATEURS 2nd. Ed. By 


Helen Coates. Looms, Patterns, raw mate 
rials, spinning. etc. 99 drawings and photos, 
7%” x 9%”. Pub. at $4.50 
Members’ Price $3.50 
">, RUG WEAVING FOR EVERYONE By 0 
Gallinger and J. Del Deo. Procedures for 
yver 30 types of pile, tapestry, needlework 
and woven rugs. 138 illus. 294 pages 612” x 
10”. Pub. at $6.50. Members’ Price $5.50 


[) THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTISTS’ 
TECHNIQUES. By Kurt Herberts. More than 
38 different art techniques explained. Tech 
niques, materials, tools, etc. 169 plates, 80 
in full color, 28 drawings, 83<¢” x 8%”. Pub 
at $15.00 Members’ Price $10.95 
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Why Always Four Harnesses? 0... . YARNS 








Fiftieth Anniversary, Newark Museum 9 
James and Marie Howell, Designers ...... iy i nnnediicosee il 
Dora Jung, Distinguished Finnish Weaver .... on 14 For 
Workshop Program, Philadelphia Conference .... Soe 16 Home Weaving 
Tailoring Handwoven Fabrics by Dorothy Bryan 17 

age ; and 
Memphis Guild Exhibition -.................... ‘4 pea Staak 20 
Decorative Miniatures, Jadwiga Rakowska 22 | Commercial 
Textile Fiber and Dye Garden -............... 23 Weaving 
Oscar Knopf’s Invention by Ethel E. Miller 24 
Weaving Program at Guild for Jewish Blind 29 
Wool from Welsh Valleys by Dilys Rowe .... 30 
Exhibition Calendar 32 
Covering Exhibitions _....... natal 33 
Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 42 
Weavers Shoptalk 43 
Building an Extra Warp Beam rat 45 


Notes on Color Fastness by Walter Hausner — coal x pee 
COTTON 
State and Local Fair Prizes O38 NOVELTY YARNS 


Weavers’ Bookshelf . . §9 


Summer Courses and Workshops in Weaving 47 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


Handweaver 20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
& Craftsman 





Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
* 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 


Cover. The cover design is a double 
woven silk by. Mrs. Jadwiga Rakow- 
ska of Chicago. Examples of her mini- 
ature decorative designs, also double 
woven in silk, are found on pages 22 
and 23. Photograph by A. Burton 
Carnes. Cover designed by Robert 
Foster. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 2 Ib. tubes. 

° 
2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 


Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


hs 


Wer 





Write today for set of free samples 


Handweaver & Craftsman, editorial, advertising and circulation offices, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748. Published—the 15th of January, April, July and October— 


by Handweaver & Craftsman, Inc., at Kutztown, Pennsylvania. Copyright 1959 by Hand- 





weaver & Craftsman, Inc. Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. Entered as second class 

matter at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, July 3, 1951, under act of March 3, 1879. Subscription 

rates: United States and possessions and Canada, $4.00 a year. Single Copies $1.25. Pan 

American and foreign, $1.00 a year extra. Mary Alice Smith, editor and publisher, James Dept. C 

D. McVey, advertising manager, Robert Foster, art and production consultant, Ethel J. : . 
Kleinhans, circulation manager, Dorothy Bryan, contributing editor. Ridgefield, Connecticut 





“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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The Last 


Word in 


Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


[roy 


the 


meet 


continues to 


demands of discriminating weavers, 


guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 


most unusual in yarns. 


Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE Co. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 
FOR 


HANDLOOM 
WEAVING 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 





YOU NEED 
A GOOD 


LOOM? 


BE SURE 
IT'S A 
"LECLERC" 





Write for 
our catalogue and 
agents /ist. 


I# contains 
everything you need 
to fit on 

your loom. 








pitus 0. 


INC, 
LISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 


4 





od 
IN STOCK 
Looms of II different 
models from 2 to 16 


harnesses. 7 widths. 








4 different 
warping systems 


Bobbin winders 
Spool racks, Benches 
Tension Boxes, Shuttles 


Heddles, Reeds, etc. 





STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 


Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Supported Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


. 
2 Ply 


Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 


Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette 


Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles 
Drapery and Upholstery 


Boucles Rayon Warp 
Yarns, ete. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and tashable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times 


Distributors of 
non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 


L 
ame | Glendale, Long Island, New York 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 
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& Craftsman 


MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


For the tenth year, Handweaver & Craftsman publish- 
es a survey of summer courses and workshops in weav- 
ing, this year’s the largest number ever listed. Almost 70 
courses and workshops will be open to handweavers, dur- 
ing the spring and summer, ranging from two or three 
days’ intensive work under experienced weavers, spon- 
sored by weavers’ or craft groups, to full summer school 
terms in colleges and universities. Some especially inter- 
esting courses are offered for the first time this year. 
Several place emphasis on weaving as a pleasant leisure 
time activity, but these also are taught by competent in- 
structors. The survey of summer courses begins on page 


‘” 


Ss . 


The Middle West will be the scene of the first national 
exhibition of handwoven textiles for some years when 
the exhibition sponsored by the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Weavers Guild and the University of Nebraska Galleries 
opens in the Fall. Their former shows, which presented 
excellent textiles in Lincoln and on tour, were limited 
to weavers from selected states. This year weavers from 
every state are eligible for entry. 


ie 

New facilities for teaching crafts provide exciting 
news. The Memphis, Tennessee, Institute of Arts and 
Crafts soon will be located in a beautiful new building 
near the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, with larger 
quarters for weaving. The Craft Center at Worcester, 
Mass., is now operating in a new $3,000,000 building. 
Berea College in Kentucky, where handweaving was re- 
vived as a working craft in the late nineties, now houses 
all craft activities in the new William R. Danforth In- 
dustrial Arts Building, which offers the most modern 
facilities in classrooms and laboratories. The summer 
crafts workshops will be held there. New textile rooms 
have been opened in several museums, including The 
Smithsonian Institution. 


At the risk of being considered a die-hard conservative 
we'd like to suggest a little more attention to selvages. 
To be contemporary it is not exactly necessary to pro- 
duce a wall hanging with edges as irregular as the Maine 
coastline and other woven fabrics certainly deserve better 
of their producers. A good selvage, like a good finish, is 
the mark of a sound craftsman. 


String 1959 


Craft fairs not only offer craftsmen an opportunity 
to sell their wares, but, sometimes more valuable, an 
opportunity to compare their work with workers in their 
own field and to relate it to work of other craftsmen. To 
be able to judge one’s work in relation to that of others 
gives a craftsman a perspective he can obtain in no other 
way. Weavers, potters and other craftsmen often pick up 
ideas from each other and working relationships between 
craftsmen in different fields sometimes result. 


Weavers in search of ideas, or interested in color com- 
binations, might well spend some time at the new New 
York Aquarium on Coney Island. The tropical fish pre- 
sent an unrivaled brilliant pastel 
shades, metallics, daring combinations, and smart black 
and white numbers. Nature in one of her most exciting 
aspects. 


spectacle colors, 


Why send fabrics to an exhibition, taking the chance 
of rejection, paying a fee when nothing may be accepted? 
One weaver gave her reasons the other day. “When I’m 
doubtful about something I’ve done and still think it 1s 
pretty good, I send it to an exhibition because I want 
an impersonal, professional opinion. If it is turned down, 
the comments of the jury are helpful; if accepted, my 
judgment is confirmed. Fees for craft shows are low and 
to me the experience is well worth the cost and effort.” 


a 
We're delighted with letters we have received lately 
from new subscribers, who promptly ordered all back 
issues. “To anyone who has to work alone, these maga- 
zines are a gold mine,” one weaver wrote from distant 
Idaho. 


Please, please send in changes of address promptly, 
both old and new addresses, so that you will receive your 
magazine without delay. The post office does not forward 
magazines unless you make special arrangements. It is 
niore satisfactory to advise us 
number. © 


and include your zone 





Why Alway 


Hy, 


Why always a 4-harness fabric from 
a 4-harness loom ? Or an 8-harness de- 
sign on eight harnesses? True, 4- and 
8-harness patterns can keep a weaver 
busy for more time than she probably 
has without doing any further explora- 
tion. But interesting effects can be ob- 
tained by using odd numbers of har- 
nesses which will liven up things a 
little for weavers who may feel they 
are beginning to work in the well- 
known rut. 

When Irma Robinson of Seattle 
first began to conduct weavers’ work- 
shops she found that many weavers 
seemed unaware of 3-, 5- or 7-harness 
weaves and that comparatively few 
had worked on 2-harness weaves. Her 
introduction of these weaves aroused 
so much interest that she has included 
them in her workshops ever since. 

Her own interest in odd harness 
weaves doubtless goes back to 1938 
when she wanted to weave a Washing- 
ton Beauty bedspread, illustrated in 
Mary M. Atwater’s Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American Hand-W eaving. 
She liked the design and it just hap- 
pened to need seven harnesses. That 
started her on her way to experiment- 
ing with odd harness weaves and 
taught her not to be afraid of odd 
numbers. 

Lack of familiarity with these 
weaves probably is the reason more 
American weavers do not use them 
more often. American and English 
books have more drafts and illustra- 
tions of 4- and 8-harness fabrics. 
Three-harness weaves seem to be more 
popular with Swedish weavers, but 
comparative few 3-harness patterns 
are found even in Swedish books. 
Two-harness weaves often have been 
thought not worth bothering with by 
serious weavers and consequently 
American weavers have overlooked 
a lot of interesting possibilities. 

She doesn’t use these weaves in her 


Above. Two-harness weave. Below. 
Three-harness lace weave. 
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Draft for 2-harness weave above. 
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own fabrics just to be different but 
because she likes the patterns. The pat- 
! tern determines her choice, not the 
number of harnesses. And she finds 
% that other weavers also like them, when 

they get started in that direction. 
In analyzing techniques she thinks 
in terms of blocks. Many times she 
i considers that an additional block will 
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"7 enhance a pattern and so she adds it. 
An additional block of course requires 
oe ; an additional harness. For the 5- 
harness Swedish lace place mat, illus- 
trated here, she thought the added 
f ‘ ‘block, the third, would improve the de- 
ee > 
¥: AS. sign. With four harness she could 
; fis . y a Brat il vere 
aa get only two blocks. She designs all 
* $ her own borders. 
bi ; , CEES a i ‘ The directions for the 5-harness 
2B Bee eee ; weave follow. Warp and weft 20/2 
ts es Sea k . ees al . . . . . 
hen : $3e: = Swedish linen. Sley : 20 ends per inch. 
fn - P - re . = - 
Pb See ‘ Thread according to draft. Total, 410 
¥ : 
: : ‘er = ends. Treadling: plain weave 142”, 
: : 
5 BARR! « border (blocks C, B, A, B, C), center 
2 Ras! Asan ae @€66 of mat plain weave, repeat border, 
x : . te : . 
% eS. . menage & } plain weave 142”. 
ag fs Foe 7 > im ~ . 
A 3. St % ROE : The 3-harness weave illustrated 
; cro a: : . . ° . 
r iter i SNS , ; here she believes is the most interest- 
¢ : f rt . . . y 
ee rater ‘ . = ' jing. Directions follow. Warp and weft 
nt ! : 
ARM 2m A * + “ ~ 3 
est peste hs 3/2 perle cotton. Sett: 1 thread per 
vr “s ; 4 4 . 
att RSE Cent dent in #10 reed. Thread 20 ends for 
max? 4 i z . o ‘ . - ’ 
#3 Skee SAAS: oN See ROK ~ plain weave, 25 repeats 2321, 20 ends. 
3 c x ; : ‘ 
Ae ine : TES Toe ; plain weave. Total 140 ends. Draft in- 
(4% bef HIRE ESE rite gest : ° . Hr 
20 Saw ESS BRS SS 3 + cludes two tie-ups for a sinking shed 
ek ty cee we 7. Ve * hee oct . ‘ . 
Be R SE 8 ri beara ‘ HOSS RS ; with different treadlings. 
> LEN Se eee . oserer? 27 ‘ y . 3 
20. ee: ae Rates etd ‘ ate Weavers may shy away from 3- 
. ¢ sense eee Syer . eee . 4 7 _ ~ 
strats see ; eS ye at : harness weaves if they have only 
we PER err tee " 
“ace gare ’ | counter-balanced looms. Three- 
ARE Be RDS ; nor saae’ ¢ z 
Se gener | meerne tT . ee harness weaves can be done on 
“ me we a ~ ea od ay. 2 <3 ~j ” ph: — ee t F 
FF ee Re eer we et Tit Fk Bae Stiga . counter-balanced looms if the pattern 
ms eR ig OE Rs © is eee fe : = — aa. 
bp Eee Soe eee ee mR is written on the first three harnesses. 
fe "ye J w ; os ¢ ‘ or » . 
ed | Seite mers Ye at aalitincpep ert oor Perea fee rhe fourth harness must be included 
. - OS wet tore patton ar 8 -_ - ere f- +4 7 SEE Re ge aS 7 ° . . . 
po yep PEL ate Caen Eerie at bake ' in the tie-up even though nothing is 
: Ce 2 Treo eee wag ee be ¢ Pad We keitieaiass ae . A ° 
AES Ae omens INS 2 tare s fete Sire threaded on it. Otherwise it would 
ees Seer te CRUE 9, dene earth arte pe ere C rengerergettrer tener nm . 7 4 or ays . 
NT ee nel teammate ecauatilaed tenement meena affect the other harnesses by hanging 
etrete > Sa ee wheter” * eet ts rae yw Ge gre Oe ee fee ee ye free 
Sta > it EE, oo nk th ae ihre a Te a oe a <4 
SRS See = a * pines t Fa AE et : She saw the 2-harness check, illus- 
+3 nee et PR eT TS ' 
tp? Poe F sngeeneneies fine saddapteliatinsintit™ Seether ter emptied trated here, in a Swedish book and 
mterpererntieerer i yg eh. et ene r; preteen tes Se ahi she Sat ; : ‘ 
Ptesiectantcotensenie dash Sremiasisteatiotinnasser Pe cat tccuietermioas: Riomee Lome thought it was attractive. Many varia- 
ESE RS TS ee SOR. PARR TE EES tions are possible with 2-harness 
ge gemey SF ered Sg ery Sees DS ee ee 
ee gopeetiey SP hs Ee geet weptieeces ¢ (To eos weaves about which weavers in her 
oe panies = 17 emma Sener) eatin ett workshops have become enthusiastic 
rai te 0447 Pt — Eats og ' < vate * Lay tk ~ nd ee a 
ae esa hg REE Cee te eR ty EE a gto cgebetee when they have gone to work on such 
ge EE ee ty Se cate nd oh Wi ty eee te Tacomas ate tne sal ORM ed od ad - 
a le pai eet} ihinglairaataatriataga Copal de eat 40 4 er weaves. The standard 2-harness weave 
= HR a atta aelaetin ell Sehr rete deleated atin Maat Tie uate ae : y ) ie ie a 
= ee .¢ On TST. 2 sete pipet tee act wae teat ee is 1, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, etc. Monk’s cloth is 
Fae ss ls iy STE ATE rape Ag MOET ee gp . 2 2? 22? 
ee eee eee eee Pee. et eee 2 Mm = 11, 22, 11, 22, etc. or 111, 222, 111, 
Us age oes eee Fn geewtens fo SE AE se epee 2 ah se er a os . . 
- Sona Komen ae. ary come TE nt tte nie bet ten tee tera op 222, etc. But this can be varied to 1, 2, 
ans a erent | ne ar mei Lerten tte Seated Tianhe duthenbetll Tc teekah aa . 
3a samme it eminem we 1,222, 1, 2,111, 2,1, 2, 111 or in many 
én, rr oe ; . > > . 
os ways. For example 1, 2, 1, 2, 1111, 2, 


i, 2, i, S228. 


Above. Five-harness Swedish lace. 
Below. Five-block summer-and- 
winter, seven harnesses. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TT val 7 ial “e in 
7 1 a 1 iL 
j a PROFILE 
L SELVAG E 
4% 4x, Block IV 1x, Block III 1x, Block 
L I! Ix, Block I 4x. This should be 
iX beaten hard so that the piece has a 
H ir sculptured appearance. 
ct ix [wo other studies on the 7-harness 
tee ye TTT TW draft use 35/2 natural Lingarn for 
ba et ax F warp and tabby and 8 white Lingarn 
T tar H = ro re a ae Pete aa 
al LJ a ock IL: 1-2, I-4, < 96/7, 2-4, 1-2, 2-4, 
t ee * 4 fF 6s. 34567, 1-4; Block II: 1-2, 1-4567, 
Coot 1X 4 Lt = 34567, 2-4567, 1-2, 2-4567, 34567, 
A or a a 1-4567 ; Block IIT: 1-2, 1-456, 34567, 
TH ix 2-456, 1-2, 2-456, 34567, 1-456; Block 
& IV: 1-2, 1-3456, 34567, 23456, 1-2, 
7 FER =: 23456, 34567, 1-3456; Block V: 1-2, 
- L 1-6, 34567, 2-6, 1-2, 2-6, 34567, 1-6. 
ox gti Corded background. Block 1: 34567, 
=e 2-4, 1-2, 2-4; Block II: 34567, 4567, 
ir mae 1-2, 2-4567 ; Block III : 34567, 2-456, 
ae 1-2, 2-456; Block IV : 34567, 2-3456, 
Hy WE Tie-ups for 1-2, 2-3456 ; Block V : 34567, 2-6, 1-2, 
analy 7-harness weave. 2-6. 
* ry IW Mrs. Robinson first became inter- 
a ry IX ested in handweaving through her 
3 aunt, who was a director of occupa- 
[ & tional therapy in a large institution 
i rar IZ < and worked in many crafts. She 
a Hy 1X Draft for taught the teachers who in turn work- 
T1 Ir ce eats ed with the patients. Mrs. Robinson 
1X saw all the work done in the hospital 
I but was most fascinated by the weav- 
Ix ing. But it was a visit from a woman 
ABOUT 9" seeeeee’ Too aeeeoe 3 
2 
’ coer 
“WiEA 
ase 
re T. T 1 i 
For the sample illustrated the warp 
and weft are 4-ply blue cotton and 4- : 
ply white cotton. It is sett 18 per inch, 
threaded according to color plan in 
draft and treadled as drawn in. Done Ty 
in wools this is an excellent coat or 
suit fabric. 
: " _ « ac f re ' a 
iciies tn. oie > 
* n ; iene 3-harness weave. 
seven harnesses illustrated here: a 
warp, 40/2 natural linen; weft, 20/1 
bleached linen ; sleyed double in a #15 my 


reed. Treadling : repeat treadling given 
on draft 5x (about 9”). Center: 
Block I 2x, Block II 1x, Block III 1x, 
Block IV 1x. Reverse from Block V 
4x, Block IV 1x, Block III 1x, Block 
II 1x, Block [ 4x, and so on until the 
mat is balanced ending with Block V 
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in a very depressed state—her children 
were all married and a long way from 
home and she now had absolutely 
nothing to do—that set Mrs. Robinson 
seriously at work on her looms. Her 
children were young but they looked 





pretty normal to her and so they would 
probably do the normal thing and leave 
home for some reason or other, as they 
did. She thought she had better begin 
to prepare for those days and what 
could be more interesting than weav- 
ing. This was back in 1935. She found 
a friend, Mrs. Ollie Becker, who of- 
fered to teach her to weave. She had 
four lessons, learned to put a warp 
on a loom and was off! She had no 
thought then of making weaving any- 
thing but a pleasant hobby. 

The Seattle Weavers Guild was 
started in 1936. A year or so later a 
group of weavers met in Mrs. Dana 
Linn’s weaving rooms for a class un- 
der the late Mrs. Margaret Bergman. 
A couple of years later she conducted 
another class for them and Mrs. Rob- 
inson also attended one of her classes 
in Tacoma. 

She began to teach weaving first in 
1946. She took over for Lucille Clark 
who had been teaching weaving at a 
craft center and had to give up the 
class. When the center was closed 
Mrs. Robinson began teaching 1n her 
home and has been doing so ever 
since. In the fall of 1953 she was asked 
by the East Side Branch of the Seattle 
YWCA to start a class there and the 
following year she began to teach one 
night a week at the main branch of the 
YWCA in the downtown area where 
she still teaches. 

Weavers’ workshops are valuable 
both for beginning weavers and for 
experienced weavers who have woven 
a great deal but may not have made 
any special study of techniques, ac 
cording to Mrs. Robinson. They can 
reproduce a pattern from a draft in a 
book but do not really understand a 
great deal about it. In her workshops 
they analyze the fabrics as to construc- 
tion and then try to make up their 
own patterns according to the prin 
ciples they have discovered. Most of 
the weavers attending her workshops 
are interested in making fabrics for 
their own use—clothing fabrics, ac- 
cessories, household linens, and drap- 
ery and upholstery fabrics. 

Mrs. Robinson was in New York 
for a workshop last fall held at Myra 
R. Young’s Handweavers’ Studio and 
will conduct workshops in California 
at Santa Rosa, June 1-14, and at 
Chester June 17-26. She has had 
workshops for weavers’ organizations 
in Seattle, Olympia, Yakima, Lake 
Chelau and Wenatchee, Washington, 
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and in 1956 was invited by the Hono- Her weaving won an award in the 
lulu weavers’ guild, Hui Mea Hana, Western Designer-Craftsmen exhibi- T | 
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Left, Mrs. Eva Kouba of the New York Guild of Handweavers and, right, Drafts for 5-harness Swedish lace 


Mrs. Robinson, in Mrs. Young's Studio in New York. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary for Newark Museum 
The Arts Workshop Develops Skills and Art Appreciation 


At a Veteran’s Administration hos- 
pital in North Jersey, a spry old wo- 
man, well into her 70's, hurries down 
a corridor to a room filled with looms 
and bright fabrics and ex-soldiers. 
She is hurrying to thread up the 
looms for them, knowing each new 
design they make, each extra inch of 
fabric created, is a step in the right 
direction. It is a happy step for her 
too. 


In a Eastern 


Spring 1959 


Pennsylvania com- 


munity, a smartly-dressed matron 
stops her station wagon beside an ex- 
hibition hall and turns to carry a well- 
filled basket of soft stylish fabrics 
into the building. She had woven 
these goods at home; it is her first 
showing at a large exhibition and she 
is thrilled. 

In the rug department of a large 
New York store a salesman goes into 
his pitch on the qualities of a par- 
ticular rug. The young housewife be- 


fore him only half-listens, her fingers 
busy, sliding knowingly across the 
face of the material. She examines the 
bottom of the mat, then ignoring the 
sales talk, shakes her head and leaves. 

What do these three have in com- 
mon? In all likelihood they have 
never met. But all three, at one time 
or another, have attended the Newark 
Museum’s Arts Workshop and have 
taken the offered 


there. 


weaving course 





nt 
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Miss Eleanor Olson, (centcr), curator of Oriental collections at the Newark 
Museum, tells Miss Eleanore Benning, of the Museum staff, about the historical! 
background of the Tibetan rebe displayed on the manikin. (Both members of 
the Arts Workshop.) Miss Beatrice Reeve, (left) in charge of weaving at the 
Arts Workshop, notes that the weave of the robe is quite similar to the weave 
of modern knotted rugs. Because of the severe climate in Tibet, a Lama as 
depicted normally wears about 30 pounds of clothing. 


The Arts Workshop at Newark, 
New Jersey, a meeting place for a 
wide variety of people and personali- 
ties, is not an art school, nor has it 
ever been intended as such. Indeed, 
the Workshop operates primarily on 
the principle of learning by doing, 
and offers courses in weaving (to- 
gether with similar courses in paint- 
ing, sculpture, pottery and printmak- 
ing) as the basis for building a sound 
appreciation in these arts, rather than 
attempting to make accomplished ar- 
tisans from its members. This follows 
the concept of the Museum as set 
down at its founding in 1909, and 
continues today during the Museum's 
50th Anniversary Year. 

About half of all those who take 
the weaving courses offered, even- 
tually become so skilled in the work, 
and so enchanted with their products, 
that they purchase a loom of their 
own to continue at home. There they 
become quite adept at producing tex- 
tiles for use as drapery, suit and 
dress material, upholstery, and nu- 
merous other household fabric needs. 
Still other members, once their in- 
terest has been aroused, have gone to 
study in Canada, Scandinavia, and 
professional weaving schools here in 
the United States. 

Some members, although attending 
courses for over a year, never do get 


1) 


around to building or buying their 
own looms for work at home. Some 
just don’t have the space. Others are 
satisfied with their group work at the 
Museum, learning to distinguish and 
appreciate fabric color and design, 
and reaping the personal reward of 
a well-rounded taste for good textiles 
of all ages and materials. 

One concept at the Arts Work- 
shop weaving class that might initial- 
ly seem odd is that members rarely, 
if at all, get to complete a full bolt of 
any one design. They do, upon oc- 
casion, make enough cloth for a sim- 
ple handbag or scarf, but for the most 
part they are encouraged to switch 
from loom to loom each week, weav- 
ing swatches of many designs from a 
variety of materials, and using dif- 
ferent techniques. These methods, 
while seemingly inconsistent with the 
idea of a weaving class, lie at the root 
of the concept of the Newark Mu- 
seum—that of learning by doing and 
applying such knowledge to one’s 
everyday life. 

The idea of the Arts Workshop at 
the Museum, in weaving, as well as 
the other courses offered, is to en 
large the scope of the individual, 
open new lines of related interests, 
and to develop a more than common 
appreciation in the field of his desire. 
This is achieved in part by the ex- 


tensive use of the historical collec- 
tions of the Museum, by field trips to 
studios and shops, and by study of the 
fine work other peoples have done 
both in weaving and in unrelated 
lines. 

The study by a member is not just 
a superficial survey of the field, but 
includes actual training in the initial 
*hases of all weaving. When study 
ing rugs and their manufacture, the 
member, after preliminary study, ac 
tually makes one of his own design, 
often creating a product that is con- 
temporary in feeling although the 
source of the design may have been 
traditional. Although diminutive in 
size, the finished product is still es- 
sentially a rug, in content, material 
and design. By the same token, a 
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Swatch made by Mrs. Samuel Kiil- 
bourne, East Orange, New Jersey, 
typical of the work done by Arts 
Workshop members at the Newark 
Museum, in their continuing study of 
fabric technique and textile usage. 
This sampler is of varying treadlings 
on huck, done with one-color weft. 


finished product might easily be a 
bag, a scarf or a table mat, possibly 
made by following the weaving tech 
niques of some ancient Incan tribe. 
The Arts Workshop of the Newark 
Museum has come a long way since 
its beginnings in 1937. The current 
practice of having members work in 
(Continued on page 53) 
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ames & Marie 


Howell 
Designers 


James and Marie Howell of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, are young de- 
signers, a husband-and-wife team, 
who not only work in textiles, as illus- 
trated on these pages, but in other 
fields as well. Both are on the faculty 
of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Mr. Howell an instructor in the 
division of architecture and Mrs. 
Howell in the department of textiles 
in charge of weaving. Mr. Howell 
formerly taught in fabric printing. 
Both will teach next summer at Hay- 
stack Mountain School of Crafts, 
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Above. No. 1. Fabric with weft 
creating pattern. 


Below. In No. 2, 
stripes give effect of embroidery. 


Fabric 
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Above. Casement (No. 3) designed by Mrs. Howell for 


- a 


Rowen, Inc. 


Below. Casement (No.4) with squares and rectangles in random pattern. 


Liberty, Maine, Mr. Howell with a 
Howell 
in weaving for the last 3-week session. 

They recently won the Education 
Award Citation in the Sixth Annual 
Design Awards competition sponsored 


class in graphics and Mrs 


by Progressive Archiiecture for their 
proposed design for new buildings for 
the Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts at Deer Isle, Maine, where the 
school will be located in the near fu- 
ture. This project was done in associa- 
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Above. Wall hanging based on traditional overshot pattern (No. 
low. Blind with colorful warp threads and gold metallic in weft (No. 


tion with architect 
DeMoulin of Providence. 
of 29 designs chosen from 570 entries. 

Textiles illustrated here are both 
hand and power woven. 

This Fabric No. 1 is one of a series 
of experiments using a fancy filling to 
create a regular pattern instead of the 
usual hodge-podge texture. The filling 
yarn of white rayon used in this hang- 
ing has regularly spaced thick and thin 
sections. The placing of these sections 
in relation to one another creates the 
pattern. Using a 2-color warp, tur- 
quoise and olive green, placed end and 
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Rockwell King 
It was one 


end, adds a color variation. 

The warp stripes in this fashion 
fabric (No. 2) are of a yarn softer 
and heavier than the body of the warp. 
Secause of this, and because there 
are fewer interlacings with the filling, 
these stripes appear to be an applied 
(like embroidery). This 
was done on a 4-harness loom and is 


decoration 


basically a plain weave. 

The casement fabric (No. 3) 
designed by Marie Howell for Rowen, 
Inc., New York. She used a block pat- 
tern made by the grouping of pure 
Belgian linen yarns in the 


was 


weaving. 


The alternate sheer and opaque areas 
stress the richness of the natural color. 
A pure Belgian linen was used for 
a second casement (No. 4) designed 
Inc., available in natural 
Slightly squares 


for Rowen, 


or white. rounded 
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Reading down. Upholstery, spun 
rayon and jute (No. 9). Rug, cotton 
warp & wool weft (No. 8). Uphol 
stery (No.7) with five different 2 
yarns in natural, solid filling. 
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Above. Jacquard upholstery fabric, 
(No. 11) designed with cotton warp 
and rayon flake filling in colors. Be- 
low. Wool dress material with black 
and white mohair stripes. 
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“Media”, a casement (No. 10), de- 
signed by Mrs. Howell for a power 
loom, was first done as a handwoven 
sample. Vertical effect is interesting 
and is dominant although the weft 
siripes form a rhythmic pattern. 


and rectangles in a random pattern, 
shown here in a full size detail, give 
this fabric a very sheer and airy quali- 
ty, although it is a firm and soundly 
constructed textile. 

Fabric No. 5 is one of a series of 
wall hangings based on a traditional 
colonial overshot pattern. The warp 
is composed of eight colors, in stripes, 
each the width of one block of the pat- 
tern; in the finished hanging it runs 
horizontally. This is another form of 
relaxation for a weaver. It was a tech- 
nical exercise; starting with the tra- 
ditional 4-harness pattern about six 
inches square, and expanding this 
(finally to an 8-harness loom) to any 
size desired (here approximately 26 
inches long). 

Warp threads for the bamboo blind 
(No. 6) range from red to yellow and 
there is gold metallic between the bam- 
boo slats. 

Five different 
natural 


all in 
an up- 
holstery fabric, (No. 7), with solid 


warp yarns, 


shades, are used in 
color filling. Cotton warp and wool 
weft are used for a black and white 
rug (No. 8). Spun rayon warp and 
natural jute weft are combined for 
an upholstery fabric (No. 9). 

(No. 10) 
designed by Mrs. Howell was first a 
handwoven sample done with special 
leno heddles on the handloom. After 


The “Media” casement 


it was put on the power loom at the 
mill, color swatches were made by the 


designer. An interesting note regard- 
ing this fabric is that the pattern shows 
very little while on the loom. It is not 
until after the tension is loosened and 
the warp is allowed to “relax’’ that 
the pattern becomes dominant. The 
rhythmic pattern formed by the filling 
stripes breaks, but does not destroy 
the vertical effect created by the fancy 
weave. The fabric is woven with three 
shades of a colored yarn to enhance 
the pattern. The casement was manu- 
factured by David and Dash, Miami, 
Florida. It was produced in cotton, 
rayon and mohair in 50-inch width, 
with 1'/2-inch repeat. 

The Jacquard upholstery fabric 
(No. 11) has a 30/2 cotton warp with 
colored rayon flake filling. Fabric No. 
12 is a wool dress material with mohair 
stripes in black and white. 

The Howells say that their work 
seems to involve many apparently un- 
related subjects—plastics, graphics, 
interiors, furniture, pottery, leather 
and others. They find that experience 
in one field is helpful and inspirational 
when working in another. Mrs. Howell 
is primarily interested in weaving and 
Mr. architecture. Mrs. 
Howell generally takes charge of all 


Howell in 


the weaving projects with only con- 
ferences and criticism from her hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Howell has a degree from the 
Rhode Island School of Design and 
has studied at Haystack Mountain 
School, the Philadelphia 
School of Art Summer School and 
Connecticut College for Women. She 
has spoken to many weavers guilds 


Museum 


and conducted workshops. 

Mr. Howell has degrees in archi- 
tecture and interior design from the 
Rhode Island School and has studied 
at Haystack and Pratt Institute. 

Soth have been represented in the 
Modern Arts’ Forecast 
of Design Trends. They won first 


Museum of 


award for interiors in an Upholstery 
Leather Group Design Competition, 
honorable furniture in 
the American Institute of Decorators” 


mention for 
Design Competition, honorable men- 
tion for custom furniture and general 
products in Design in Hardwoods as 
well as other awards. Mrs. Howell's 
textiles have been widely exhibited 
and Mr. Howell won awards in the 
International Furniture Design Com- 
petition. He was represented in an in- 
ternational design exhibition in the 
Vienna Art Museum. 
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Dora Jung 


Distinguished Finnish Weaver 





For American weavers traveling in 
Finland an opportunity to visit Dora 
Jung’s studio in Helsinki is an out- 
standing event. This internationally 
distinguished Finnish weaver, noted 
especially for her damask weaves, re- 
turned some of the American weav- 
ers’ visits last fall when she spent 
two months in the United States on 
an exchange fellowship sponsored by 
the American Scandinavian and the 
Ford foundations. 

Not too much of her work has 
been seen in the United States al- 
though she has won the Grand Prix 
for textiles in several of the Milan 
Triennale exhibitions and her work 
has been widely exhibited in Europe. 
Her tablecloth which won the top 
textile award in the last Triennale 
was included in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s exhibition of Twentieth 
Century Desien. This was power 
woven, in a zigzag linear design in 
natural linen on a black background. 
Weavers who saw the Design in 


If 


“Shells,” one of her recent designs, 
an tmnovation in damask, 6-harness 
satin weave, experiment in different 
surfaces. White warp with some 
threads of black, heavy weft. Warp 
on top in one half, weft in other half. 


Scandinavia exhibition a couple of 
years ago will remember her engag- 
ing old fisherman, complete with 
pipe, woven in damask, as well as 
other textiles (Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, Summer 1954). 

Two months was not nearly long 
enough for her to see all that she 
wanted to see in the United States 
but it seemed a long time when she 
first landed in New York in mid- 
September. The impact of New York 
was somewhat overwhelming and aft- 
er about ten days she felt that she 
must escape to quieter scenes. So 
she left New York for San Fran- 


Non-figurative design, “January,” 
owned by Mrs. Just Lunning. 


cisco, with several stops in between. 
As do many European visitors she 
fell in love with San Francisco and 
found much of interest there. She re- 
turned to New York early in Novem- 
ber by way of Arizona and New 
Mexico. She was deeply interested in 
the American Indian weaving she 
saw in the Southwest and also in the 
work being done by weavers’ guilds. 
When she came back to New York 
it was less confusing and her return 
seemed like coming home. The only 
difficulty New York presented was 
lack of time to see all the things she 
hadn’t been able to crowd in her 
first stay. 

The great differences beween vari- 
ous sections of the United States im- 
pressed her — differences which it 
is almost impossible for a European 


to visualize unless he has traveled 
widely in this country. The persistent 
idea of American conformity came to 
seem rather mythical. While she en- 
joyed flying, she regretted that she 
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Ducks in blue and green against a natural background, shading to yellowish 


tones. Winner of the top award in 1954 at the Milan Triennale. 





Altar piece in double weave. Linen warp, weft of linen and dark and light 
natural wool. Medallions of colored glass set in squares of gold. This is the 
white cloth for Christmas and festival seasons, made for a new church in 


Helsinki. 


could not travel by more leisurely 
means in order to see more of the 
country close at hand. However, the 
patterns from the air were extremely 
interesting and should provide ideas 
for textile designs. 

She was most appreciative that her 
fellowship There 
were no demands upon her time for 
teaching, lecturing or other tasks so 
she was free to see as much as pos- 
sible. She was invited to lecture to 
various weavers’ organizations but 
felt that her time was much too short 
for such a program. She visited many 
museums 


was unrestricted. 


American museums are 
wonderful, she declared 
ters, schools 


art cen- 
studios. 
She would have liked to have seen the 
work of individual 
And she surveyed various aspects of 


and weavers’ 


more weavers. 
the textile industry because she is an 
important designer for the Finnish 
textile industry. She was interested 
in the 
weavers 


background of American 


and 
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wanted especially to 


know more about Mary M. Atwater, 
whom she had heard mentioned many 
times, and her influences on 
weaving in this country. 


hand- 


Miss Jung grew up with an inter- 
est in handwoven textiles in the fav- 
orable atmosphere of an architect’s 
home in Finland. She took the tex- 
tile courses at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts in Helsinki and later 
made study trips to other Scandina- 
vian countries, England and France. 
In 1932 she opened her own atelier 
for textiles in Helsinki, specializing 
in damask. Her damasks won a gold 
medal in the 1937 World Exhibition 
in Paris. 

Her damasks and other fabrics are 
found not only in many Finnish 
homes but also in churches and im- 
portant public buildings. Sometimes 
she works with architects and interior 
designers and decorators on design- 
ing fabrics for interiors but often she 
handles her own commissions direct- 
ly. Coming off her looms while she 


was in the United States was a cur- 
tain for a theater which had to be 
woven in eleven separate sections 20 
feet high. The design, developed 
from that of a large panel, had to be 
carried through the separate sections 
all of which had to match. The pre- 
dominant colors were red and blue. 

In the last few years the character 
of her designs has been changing, 
with a trend away from the pictorial 
toward the abstract. These latter she 
is developing with variations in 
surface effects, derived both from the 
yarns and the weaves. She also is 
using brighter color accents although 
her characteristic grays, natural 
tones, black and blueblacks still pre- 
dominate. However, even in_ her 
earliest damasks, with designs in the 
time-honored style of repeated fig- 
ures, she added her own special em- 
phasis on decoration. Her designs al- 
ways were a personal adaptation of 
the traditional. 

Damask weaving, which is particu- 
larly her own, seems different to her 
from any other weaving, although 
she works in many But 
damask weaving requires the weav- 
er’s intense and concentrated 
interest. No one can approach it with 
any degree of indifference. 


weaves. 


most 


Her drawlooms, used for damask 
weaving, have been built from stand- 
ard-type harness looms and she her- 
self has done much of the work on 
them. They have gone through many 
developments in the more than 25 
years she has been weaving. Only 
one was built originally as a draw- 
loom. The looms vary in width from 
quite small to five feet. All shuttles 
are thrown by hand. 

She uses the old principle of weav- 
ing pull up the design with the 
cords of the loom. She usually uses a 
6-harness four. 
Six-harness, she said, is not usually 
considered the best 
but for 
the best 


considers 


weave, sometimes 
weave for satin 
some reason it seems to be 
for her. The designs she 
most effective are those 
which are not symmetrical. 

Usually she first designs her tex- 
tile and then puts it on the loom. The 
scale design for the damask is placed 
under the 
for tapestry, an unusual pro- 


for damask. She also designs 


warp, as a cartoon is 
placed 
cedure 
on the loom. She employs a number 
of weavers who work with a variety 
of fibers for various kinds of textiles 


including other 
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decorative fabrics 











than damask, fashion fabrics, house- 
hold linens and others. 

For her type of damask, hard 
yarns are desirable. Linens—both 
line and tow—are perhaps most com- 
monly used although her ecclesiasti- 
cal textiles usually are woven in wool. 
She also uses some cotton. Gold and 
other metallics she always has used 
sparingly, usually as accents in church 
textiles. Weavers in the United 
States have an entirely different at- 
titude toward metallics, she discov- 
ered. Here they are just another type 
of yarn readily available and widely 
used for a variety of effects. 

In Finland it has been noted that 
she stands out as the draughtsman in 
textile design, an artist in line. 
Toward textiles she has developed a 
graphic approach, and creates her ef- 
fects in line rather than through com- 
binations of brilliant colors. In both 
the design and structure of her fabrics 
there may be some influence of her 
architectural inheritance. 

All her fabrics, a Finnish com- 
mentator wrote recently, result from 
an intimate knowledge of material 
and a highly developed craftsman- 
like understanding of her trade. Her 
“distinguished personal style’ has 
won wide recognition in her own 
country. While her earlier decorative 
damasks use traditional designs, men- 
tioned earlier, and figures, notably 
birds, her current work represents 
freely composed wall hangings. She 
has created her own “extended 
damask technique” and is using it in 
freely-composed wall hangings. In 
these he declares the composition 
stands alone. For these later designs, 
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Experiment in different surfaces in 
damask. White warp, violet weft. 


Tablecloth designed by Miss Jung 
—power woven on Jacquard loom by 
Tampella wx many colors. 


her normally dull colors are enlivened 
with more powerful color accents 
than she employed earlier. 

Many of her earlier wall hangings 
were done with figures in a pictorial 
line with the well-known Doves and 
Ducks winning the Triennale Grand 
Prix in 1951 and 1954. Both earlier 
and later damasks are illustrated here. 
The non-figurative design, January 
is done with a linen warp and dashes 
of homespun tow in natural tones, 
black and brownish violet yarns. 

The stylized Shells, one of her 
most recent designs, is an innovation 
in damask, woven in 6-harness satin. 
The warp appears on top in the top 








half of the fabric and weft on top in 
the lower half. The warp is fine white 
yarn with some threads of black and 
the weft is a heavy yarn. 

She uses natural flax and tow for 
the “Ducks” design. The figures of 
the ducks are outlined in the blue- 
black color of the warp, against a 
background of sand-colored 
or more yellowish tow. The dark spot 
is in blue and green is used for a solid 
area in one figure. 

In many of her fabrics the struc- 
ture itself in the contrasting surfaces 

—smooth linen against rough, dull 
tow for example—is an essential fac- 
tor in the whole design. In weavings 
of this type the artist exploits with 
consummate skill the nature and 
treatment of her material to bring 
about unusual and pleasing effects. 


coarse 


J 
Workshop Program 
yL: ° : 
for Philadelphia 
Conference 
Fifteen workshops conducted by 
expert weavers in the Philadelphia 
area will be offered in the Middle At- 
lantic States Weaving Seminar, spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Guild of 
Hand Weavers, to be held at the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia, May 
14-16. 
ing intensive research in preparation 
of his subject and class notes will be 


Each instructor has been do- 


assembled into a syllabus which will 
be given to each registrant. All in- 
structors are members of the Phila- 
delphia Guild. The seminar is open 
to all weavers in the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

The following workshops will be 
offered: rug techniques by Robert 


Harnden and Margaret L. Smith; 
basic drafting and analysis, Irene 
Rainey and Marjorie O’Shaugh- 


nessy; color from a weaver’s stand- 
point, Ann Beck; color and texture 
in your weaving, Christie Hastings ; 
color theories and practice, Robert 
Stafford; huck weaves, Ruth F. C. 
Dewees; profiles—key to creative 
weaving, Ruth Pence; warp pat- 
terned weaving, Cyrena Gouge ; odds 
& ends used for making saleable 
items, Irma Parry; many ways of 
weaving one draft, Grace Duryea; 
summer-and-winter for advanced 
weavers, Miriam Jeglum; museum 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Tailoring Handwoven 


To achieve a custom-tailored look 
to a garment requires a combination 
of know-how and careful attention to 
detail in all steps of the tailoring pro- 
cess. Each step is inter-related and to 
neglect any one would affect the ap- 
pearance of the whole. With the 
handweaver, as explained in Winter 
1959 issue by Irma Hazard of the 
HazMore School of Dress, San Fran- 
cisco, this begins while the textile is 
still in the planning stage. Once the 
fabric is off the loom and properly 
finished, ready to cut, it is important 
to assemble all necessary equipment 
and accessory materials and ascer- 
tain that the pattern fits properly be- 
fore actual cutting begins. Then work 
can proceed without interruption. 

Although proper equipment pri- 
marily makes for efficient work, its 
choice can also affect the appearance 
of the finished product. 

PINS, for example, should be of 
steel or brass. Never use adamantine 
pins, Miss Hazard cautions, because 
they mark light materials. She prefers 
fine silk pins, size #17, because they 
are thin, of the proper length and 
leave no holes. 

NEEDLES come in sizes 1 to 10, 
the larger the number the smaller the 
needle. The long, thin needles, called 
“sharps”, are most suitable for silk, 
fine cotton and rayon. “Betweens” 
are best for tailoring. While tailors 
use 7’s and &’s, she recommends the 
beginner buy mixed sizes of “be- 
tweens,” packed 3’s to 9’s or 5’s to 
10's, to get a variety. She prefers the 
English, German or Swedish brands 
because they are hand-finished. 

THREAD. For most all sewing 
she prefers mercerized cotton because 
it is strong. However, for curved or 
bias seams on wool and silk, it is ad- 
visable to use silk because it has more 
elasticity and will not break under 
strain. Silk basting thread should be 
used for basting any wool or worsted 
that will mark during pressing. 

THIMBLE. Use a tailor’s thimble, 
the one with the open top. When sew- 
ing, the material should be held with 
the little finger resting on the table, 
to give tension, and the back of the 
thimble pressing on the needle. One 
stitch should be taken at a time to 
keep both layers at even tension, 
when basting two pieces of fabric to- 
gether. 
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By DOROTHY BRYAN 


BUTTONS. Bone and horn but- 
tons are best for wool. 

WEIGHTS are needed to hold the 
pattern in place while cutting. Miss 
Hazard uses old flatirons. 

TAILOR’S CHALK—for 
ing. 

The choice of correct materials for 
linings, facings, interlinings and the 
like is also an important factor in 
giving a custom-tailored look to a 
garment. Miss Hazard explains that 
“the home-made look in a tailored 
suit may have been caused by the 
fact that the wrong material was used 
or the correct material used incor- 
rectly.” She lists the following mate- 
rials with an explanation of their 
uses: 

HY MO is the trade name for hair 
canvas. There are other names for 
similar materials; Armo is an excel- 
lent brand. It is used to face lapels 
and fronts of coats and jackets to 
give a smooth tailored look and to 
prevent wrinkling. The hair is only 
in the weft and the pattern should be 
laid lengthwise of the cloth. It should 
never be stitched into a seam that is 
to be pressed open, as it will not stay 
open. It may be purchased in differ- 
ent grades and widths in grayed-beige 
for most garments and in white for 
white and pastel garments. If one 
does much sewing, she recommends 
buying a full coat length, to avoid 
piecing. What is left over can be used 
for shorter coats and jackets. 

FELT. This is not a wool felt, but 
a cheap cotton that is used by tailors 
to give a padded effect wherever 
needed in the garment. It is usually 
72” wide and is priced at about 75¢ 


mark- 


a yard. There is no grain, so it can 
be cut in any direction. 

LINEN CANVAS or COLLAR 
CANVAS, as the name implies, is 
used in tailoring collars. It is made 
of linen and will therefore keep a 
sharp crease. It should, for the same 
reason, not be used in fronts of coats 
and suits as it will cause the gar- 
ments to wrinkle. It varies in width 
but is most often found in 24”, priced 
around $1 a yard. 

WIGAN (pronounced like wig) 
is a fine, light-weight cotton material, 
usually sold only in gray. STAND- 
ARD WIGAN is slightly sized while 


Fabrics 


WIGAN RAG is not and therefore 
quite soft. It is used for staying or re- 
inforcing in many places, behind 
pockets, across the back, bottom of 
sleeves, etc. Usually 36” wide, it 
costs from 40 to 50¢ a yard. 

MELTON is a light weight, firm- 
ly woven, wool fabric that is often 
used in strictly tailored suits for the 
under-collar. It doesn’t fray, so can 
be felled down without allowing a 
seam, thus giving sharp edges to the 
collar. All under-collars on men’s 
coats are of this material. It is around 
60” wide, costs from $3 to $5 and 
comes in nearly all standard colors. 
Most tailors’ trimming shops will sell 
a single under-collar. 

LININGS. In general, Miss 
Hazard prefers silk for linings for 
coats and jackets and even for skirts. 
It wears well, has a look of elegance 
and enough elasticity to shape to the 
garment. She recommends using a 
lining in handwoven slim skirts, just 
as she does in many skirts made of 
power-loom textiles. She also recom- 
mends using linings throughout such 
garments as blouses and dresses made 
of handwoven ribbon fabrics. Where 
stiffness is required, such as in a full- 
skirted evening dress, use silk taf- 
feta; for blouses and garments with 
softer lines, a silk organdie or or- 
ganza. 

CHIX CLOTH. When, as some- 
times happens, a weaver has “gone 
a little wild” with his fabric and pro- 
duced something that frays and/or 
stretches easily, she recommends in- 
terlining throughout the entire gar- 
ment with Chix Cloth, a light weight 
cotton that comes in black or white, 
or wigan rag. Many of the better 
ready-made dresses are fully lined 
today. 

SHOULDER PADS. When a 
garment calls for shoulder pads, be 
sure that they conform to current 
styles. Nothing out-dates a garment 
so much as shoulder pads of a season 
or two back. 

If one sews a great deal, it is wise 
to keep scraps of taffeta, organdie 
and organza, left over from sewing. 
These are all excellent for staying 
seams that are subjected to strain. 

Most of the above equipment and 
materials can be purchased in de- 
partment stores. If not available 
there, they can be obtained from tai- 
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lors’ supply houses. 


Fitting The Pattern 
Once the materials are assembled, 
the next step is to determine if the 
pattern fits. Chances are that it won't 
because, as Miss Hazard points out, 


“Patterns are made for the ideal 
figure and few people have ideal fig- 
ures.” This is especially true from 
middle age on, when the figure tends 
to bulge here and sag there. Thus, 
adjustments are necessary and the 
time to make them is before cutting 
into the cloth. 

This is very important because pat- 
terns are planned so that the pieces 
are cut along the grain of the cloth. 
Therefore, adjustments must be made 
at the points of deviation in order to 
keep the pattern properly aligned on 
the cloth. It is rarely possible to make 
adjustments after the cloth is cut 
without throwing the garment out of 
alignment and causing it to hang im- 
properly. 

There are different ways of fit- 
ting a pattern but basically they fol- 
low the same procedure. In her class- 
es, Miss Hazard teaches her students 
how to draft a basic pattern to fit the 
individual. The students then learn 
to adapt any pattern to their basic 
patterns. This method, of course, is 
one she prefers, since it is quick, ac- 
curate and efficient. She suggests two 
alternatives for the home sewer who 
is unable to enroll in such a class. 

One is to pin the pieces of the pat- 
tern together, try it on the individual 
and make necessary adjustments. 
Since this method is difficult when 
fitting one’s self, she advises finding 
a congenial sewing companion among 
one’s friends. It is much 
claims, for two to work together, fit- 
ting each other. 

This makes possible the use of the 
second alternative, that of buying a 
basic pattern, now put out by two pat- 
tern companies and available in de- 
partment stores. One of these com- 
panies has recently issued an instruc- 
tion booklet, at small cost, that gives 
step-by-step instructions. Their basic 
patterns come in complete size ranges 
for three figure groups which makes 
adaptation easier for those 
figures are shorter or taller than 
average or vary in other ways. 

If two people work together, fol- 
lowing the instructions in adapting 
patterns in their size to their figures 
and then cutting a permanent pat- 
tern from a good quality of muslin, 
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sasier, she 


whose 


each would have a basic pattern 
suited to her figure. By laying any 
pattern against the muslin one, and 
making necessary adjustments, it 
would be possible to cut a garment 
that would fit. 

Another help in making one’s own 
clothing is the use of a dress form. 
It can be made to one’s measure- 
ments, but a satisfactory one is rather 
expensive. Miss Hazard suggests ex- 
ploring second-hand stores for dress 
forms discarded by the trade. Find 
one that sells at $10 or less. It may 
be slightly out-moded, but if a size 
smaller, it can be padded to conform 
to one’s measurements. 

Whether the pieces of a pattern 
are pinned together and fitted to the 
person, or are fitted individually to 
each corresponding piece of a basic 
pattern, there are very definite points 
at which any deviation from the ileal 
figure will show up. In sewing for 
one’s self, unless one changes weight 
very drastically, these will always be 
in the same place. Miss Hazard tells 
those who wish to sew for them- 
selves to learn what these deviations 
are and learn what to do about them. 

Since most people who are begin- 
ners, or sew only occasionally, are 
likely to work directly from a pattern 
bought for a specific garment, rather 
than a basic pattern, Miss Hazard 
has these suggestions in adapting the 
former. 

Fitting The Skirt Pattern 

With the pieces pinned together 
and the waistline firmly held or pin- 
ned to the waistline of the individual, 
measure the distance from the bot- 
tom of the skirt to the floor at front, 
sides and back. Any deviation will 
show up here since the pattern is 
planned to be even from the floor at 
the bottom. Never, she warns, make 
adjustments at the bottom, because it 
would throw the pattern out of align- 
ment with the grain of the cloth. A 
skirt cut from it would never hang 
properly and the hem would twist. 

If it hangs unevenly, the next step 
is to tie a string around the waist of 
the individual and measure the dis- 
tance from waist to floor, starting at 
center front, then the sides and back. 
According to Tailors’ Standard 
Measurement Basis, the distance 
from waist to floor will be “4th inch 
longer at the sides and 42 inch longer 
at the back. These figures, less dis- 
tance from bottom to floor (about 13 
inches) will give the skirt measure- 





ments. 

When the bottom of the pattern 
sags at any of the 4 measurements, 
the body is shorter at that point than 
standard measurement. To make it 
even, the pattern should be raised at 
that point and any excess cut off at 
the waist. 

When the bottom of the pattern 
lifts, the distance from waist to floor 
is greater and enough should be 
added at the waist to compensate, 
gradually tapering from the point of 
deviation. For example, when add- 
ing to compensate for a bulging ab- 
domen, start at the center front and 
gradually taper it past the side seams 
to a point about two inches beyond 
the seams on the back pattern. 

Fitting The Coat Pattern 

The biggest control in the hang of 
a coat is in the depth of scye (pro- 
nounced sigh). This a line extending 
down the center back from the base 
of the neck to a point even with the 
junction of the sleeve and side seams 
in a coat with a normal fitting sleeve. 
(See Illus. #1) It is here, then that 
any needed adjustments should be 
made, rather than at the bottom. First 
pin the pieces together and try the 
pattern on the individual, then meas- 
ure from bottom to floor. It is as true 
of the coat, as of the skirt, that to 
adjust unevenness at the bottom will 
cause it to hang improperly and the 
hem to twist. Therefore, the adjust 
ment should be made along the line 
of scye, raising or lowering as is 
necessary to keep the bottom even. 
Care should be taken that front and 
back pieces are the same length where 
the side seam is to go. 

Fitting The Sleeve Pattern 

1. KIMONO Type Sleeve. Any 
straight sleeve, such as the kimono 
sleeve, that doesn’t have a back dart 
may be shortened or lengthened at 
the bottom. 

2. SET-IN Sleeve. One of the 
most important details in the appear- 
ance of a tailored garment is the fit of 
the sleeve. Setting in a sleeve is also 
the most difficult part of the tailoring 
process and much rests with getting 
a proper fit to the pattern. For a real- 
ly fine garment, Miss Hazard recom- 
mends that one postpone cutting out 
the sleeve until the rest of the gar- 
ment is completed. Then, cut the 
sleeve from muslin, baste it in the 
garment, fit it, and then cut it from 
the wool. 

3efore any fitting is done, she ad- 
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1 *4 
Description of Diagrams 


#1. Depth of Scye (1). Adjustment could be made here if coat is un- 
even at bottom. 

#<. One-piece sleeve with tailors’ terminology: (1) overarm length; 

? . - 7 . i . ; . ¥ . 

<) underarm length; (3) bicep (this is also called headline): (4) elbow: 
(J) wrist; (6) head; (7) upperarm; (8) underarm. Dotted lines indicate 
seam lines. 

#3. W hen sleeve lifts away from body, headline is lowered as shown 
by dotted lines at (1). To drop pattern to allow for foreward pitch of arms, 
pattern 1s cut on solid line at (2) and lowered. 

#4. Standard two-piece sleeve. (1) top sleeve; (2) under sleeve: (3) 
and (4) when adjusting pattern to foreward pitch, cut pattern along elbow 
line, starting at out seam edge (3), almost to in seam edge (4), on both pieces. 
Dotted lines on under sleeve pattern show how it is opened to adjust to large 
upperarm. 


vises that one learn the tailor’s ter- 


irst in muslin, the pattern should be 
minology for the various parts of the 


pinned together and fitted to the in- 


sleeve. (See Illus. #2). Another use- 

ful term is pitch, which is the tailor’s 

word for the hang of the sleeve. 
Even if a trial sléeve is made up 
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cividual. There are three important 
points to watch in determining if 
the sleeve will hang correctly. First, 
the head, second the elbow and third 


the natural pitch of the person’s arm. 
If the sleeve lifts away from the body, 
the head is too short. If there is a pull 
at the elbow, the fullness in the sleeve 
is either too high or too low. In a 
correct sleeve, the elbow will fit into 
a pocket, formed by fullness that is 
eased into the sleeve at this point. 
Unless any pull at this point is cor- 
rected, the sleeve will rip out at the 
back of the armhole, just below the 
shoulder arm. If bias wrinkles form 
on the forearm, just below the elbow, 
it is because the arm naturally pitches 
foreward. The arms of young people 
and those who have done little heavy 
work hang straight. The arms of old- 
er people and those who are physical- 
ly active pitch foreward. 
Adjusting The One-Piece 
Sleeve Pattern 

First measure the individual’s arm 
as follows: 

1. Overarm—taken from the point 
where the end of the shoulder seam 
meets the center seamline of the 
sleeve along the outside of the arm, 
to the point where the hand joins the 
wrist, just below the wrist bone. EI- 
bow should be bent and a finger held 
under the tape at the shoulder to al- 
low for the curve of the arm at the 
shoulder. ’ 

2. Inside—taken from the point 
where the seam of the sleeve meets 
the seam of the side of the garment 
to the same point at the wrist. 

3. Bicep—well up in line with the 
scye-line of the garment. It should be 
an easy fit—not too tight, nor too 
loose. To this add a minimum of two 
inches for ease. 

4. Around the elbow, well bent. 

5. Wrist—rather loose over the 
clenched fist, so the sleeve will slip 
over the hand. This is usually about 
912 to 10 inches. Rarely is the wrist 
tighter except for a buttoned sleeve, 
such as is used for dinner and wed- 
ding dresses; then a wrist measure- 
ment should be taken. 

In determining if the head is long 
enough, it should be measured in the 
same way as the over-arm, but just 
to the bicep line. 

The same measurements 
then be made on the pattern for com- 
parison. Should the sleeve lift away 
from the body, it can be remedied by 
lowering the headline. (See Illus. 
#3) When the sleeve pitches fore- 
ward, the pattern needs to be cut at 
the elbow line (usually a point half 
way between the pair of notches on 
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should 








the edges of the pattern). The cut 
should start on the back of the sleeve 
pattern—with the outside curve— 
and stop just short of the opposite 
edge. (See Illus. #3) The lower 
part of the pattern is then dropped 
enough to allow for the amount that 
the arm pitches foreward. To deter- 
mine exactly how much of a drop is 
needed, Miss Hazard says it may be 
necessary to observe the individual 
while he is unaware of being 
watched, as most people tend to hold 
their arms straight down when asked 
to let them hang naturally. 


Standard Two-Piece Sleeve 

The standard two-piece sleeve is 
the one used in the strictly tailored 
woman’s suit and in all men’s suits 
and sport coats. Miss Hazard recom- 
mends it as the most suitable sleeve 
for a woman’s suit made of hand- 
woven fabric. 

Fitting this sleeve pattern follows 
closely the procedure for fitting the 
one-piece sleeve. Measurements of 
the arm are the same with one ex- 
ception. For a coat sleeve that has 
an opening on the outside seam, at 
the wrist, the measurement should be 


taken around the wrist, but fairly 
loose. Only the dress sleeve, buttoned 
at the wrist would have a tight meas- 
urement. 

Adjustments also follow the same 
procedure. If the arm pitches fore- 
ward, use the undersleeve pattern to 
determine the pitch and then cut and 
open both pieces enough to make the 
adjustment. (See Illus. #4) 

For a person who has a large up- 
perarm, adjustment is made by cut- 
ting the pattern for the underarm, 
from center top, straight down to a 
point about halfway between the two 
sets of notches at the elbow. From 
this point the pattern is cut toward 
the outer edges, at a slant, just about 
to the lower of the two notches. The 
pattern is then spread open as much 
as is necessary. (See Illus. #4) 

If the upperarm of the sleeve pat- 
tern fits, but the person tends to put 
on weight, Miss Hazard suggests 
putting in a dart on the underarm 
pattern. Follow the same procedure 
as above, opening the underarm pat- 
tern an inch at the top. A half-inch 
extra seam allowance should also be 
added to the side seams of the gar- 
ment. Then, if the person’s arm 





grows larger, the suit can be easily 
altered. 

With all parts of the pattern fitted, 
it is time to start cutting. Miss 
Hazard offers the following sugges- 
tions : 

1. Have the edges of the cloth to- 
ward you. Then it is easy to put a 
finger on the selvage and push or pull 
to get the edges even. 

2. Do all the cutting at one time-- 
garment, lining and whatever inter- 
linings or facings are to be used. This 
makes for more efficient work. The 
one exception would be when trial 
sleeves are to be made up in muslin. 
Then it would be wise to wait until 
the rest of the garment is finished 
and the muslin sleeves fitted to learn 
if further adjustments are necessary. 
Be sure to set aside enough material 
for the sleeves so that it isn’t inadver- 
tently used for something else. 

3. With light weight handwoven 
and all silk and rayon power-loom 
fabrics, lay the cloth on paper and 
cut through both. This prevents slip- 
ping, stretching and sagging. 

4. Before cutting mark 
around the pattern with tailors’ chalk. 

(Continued on page 61) 


sleeves, 


Contemporary Handweaving for the Home 
Memphis Guild Exhibition 


A college of fabrics and yarns on 
a cork panel introduced the Memphis 
Guild of Handloom Weavers’ exhibit, 
Contemporary Handweaving for the 
Home, held in the principal gallery of 
Brooks Memorial Gallery during Oc- 
tober. 

Contemporary furnishings loaned 
by local decorators, arranged into liv- 
ing areas and divided by peg board 
panels, served as a background to 
display the handloomed fabrics wov- 
en by less than 20 members of the 
Memphis Guild. Although several 
members contributed fabrics for each 
room the colors were carefully cor- 
ordinated. The color source for each 
room came from a rug. These were 
done in varying techniques. 

In the living room, for instance, 
the all-wool clipped pile rug was done 
in olive green with tones of orange, 
brown and yellow tied with Ghiordes 
knot technique. These colors were 
repeated in upholstery fabrics; gold 
loop mohair and wool for a couch; 
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By CAROLYN A. MILLER 


an 8-harness twill, diamond pattern, 
in brown and tan cotton for one chair 
and gold nylon twill for another. 

Three bench cushions were covered 
in light green linen woven in an 8- 
harness spot twill with spots in dark 
green, orange and yellow while a 
pale green was used on sofa cushions 
of linen boucle with light yellow and 
green stripes on an 8-harness twill 
rayon warp. Two walls were draped 
with white rayon and cotton double 
weave casement. Cushions in gold 
ribbed cotton, white and dark green 
were added to complete the restful 
atmosphere of the room. An oil paint- 
ing, ceramic objects and a piece of 
sculpture were also the work of Guild 
members. 

A 3-paneled screen of bleached 
linen in a variation on Brooks Bou- 
quet divided the living room from the 
dining room. This room, a picture of 
contemporary elegance, was_high- 
lighted by a damask-weave banquet 


cloth in gold and silver Lurex on a 
nylon warp. The rug here was wool 
with overtones of green, natural and 
coral woven in a Ghiordes knotted 
clipped pile technique. Natural linen 
center panels in allover Bronson lace 
were flanked by plaid draperies of 
wool, rayon and chenille in tones of 
green while the chairs were up- 
holstered in gold textured cotton and 
gold Lurex. 

A boy’s room featured a Navajo 
rug in black, white and red wool. A 
fitted bedspread and drapery in gray 
with an Indian bird symbol in black 
and white were done in summer-and- 
winter technique. Cotton fabrics cov- 
ered a yellow chair and floor cush 
ions in red, black and white. 

A brass dressing table and towel 
rack served to display the many hand 
towels woven in various techniques 
by the Guild members. A screen and 
drapery completed this corner pow- 
der room. 

In the nursery, draperies and a 
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chair cushion were woven in vellow 


and blue cotton and rayon plaid while 
the twill rug of yellow, pink and blue 


was done in rayon and nylon rug 
yarn in a coordinated plaid. A variety 
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of baby blankets was displayed on a 
crib and chest and a baby’s coat and 
hat hung from a giraffe clothes tree 

A rug in rich blue with a staccato 
pattern of red, sharp green and white 


Reading down. Dining room. Table- 
cloth, rug and chair covers by Mar- 
garet Wiseman. Draperies, Meade 
Nichol. 

Family room. Casement by Pat 
Nurnberger. Rug, Betty Gray. Up- 
holstery for chair, Carolyn Miller. 
Pillows, Murrel Acroyd and Frank 
King. Couch cover and chair seat, 
Viola Joyce Quigley. 

Living room. Casement by Frances 
Rice. Diamond twill on chair, Frank 
King. All other fabrics by Elva Faulk. 
was the focal point of the colorful 
family room. The Ghiordes knot was 
used with two rows of tabby between 
each row of clipped knots. The fab- 
ric on the long couch was woven on 
a midnight blue and dark green spun 
rayon warp with a green textured 
wool and mohair filler in a 16-harness 
spot twill with alternating spots that 
gave a puffy texture. The accom- 
panying chair was upholstered with 
a fabric from the same warp but with 
different treadling and blue rayon 
filler. Another chair was draped with 
a blue and green cotton and rayon 
fabric in crackle weave. The Chinese 
character for long life was the source 
of design for the white draperies 
woven on a rayon, cotton and silver 
Lurex warp with a nylon boucle filler 
in summer-and-winter. A pair of TV 
cushions in sharp green and green 
and blue stripe and many toss pillows 
repeated the key colors of this room. 

In the center of the gallery was a 
plant-filled patio with fabrics in earth 
tones used on cushions of the bench 
and chairs. Adjacent to each room 
was a card with swatches of fabrics 
used in that room attached, along 
with explanatory notes and credits. 

A simultaneous exhibit by the 
Memphis Guild in the textile room of 
the gallery displayed handwoven 
liturgical textiles, table linens, fash- 
ion fabrics, and others. The Guild 
also has a traveling exhibit on the 
road and is planning another travel- 
ing exhibit based on the Contempo 
rary Handweaving for the Home ex- 
hibit. Anyone interested in this ex- 
hibit may write Mrs. Viola Joyce 
Quigley, Memphis Academy of Arts, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Most of the members of the Mem 
phis Guild have at one time been 
Mrs. Quigley 
who contributed to 


weaving students of 


Those members 
these exhibits are Guild president Pat 
Nurenberger, Merle Acroyd, Ginny 
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Decorative 
Miniatures 
in Silk by 
Jadwiga 
Rakowska 


The charming designs illustrated 
here were woven in silk by Jadwiga 


Rakowska of Chicago who, since she 
has been in the United States, has 
specialized in silk weaving, the finer 
the threads the better. The photo- 
graphs show the designs almost actual 
size—a size which she has used, at- 
tractively mounted, for Christmas 
cards. Woven in the size for the 
cover of this magazine, or slightly 
larger, when matted and framed they 
would form attractive groupings for 
wall decorations. 

The fabrics illustrated are done in 
double weave with fine silk—a red 
rust and a gold, sett 80 to the inch, 
40 red and 40 gold. Mrs. Rakowska 
buys natural silk and dyes it herself 
in order to get the color effects she 
wants. 

Everything she sees gives her an 
idea for a design. Her animals ex- 
press both life and humor; her grace- 
ful flower designs often borrow from 
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the Chinese. For some, she recalls 
patterns of Polish paper cutouts. 
Among her most graceful figures are 
her flying birds. 

Mrs. Rakowska was trained as a 
musician in Poland where she was 
born and was a concert violinist be- 
fore World War II. During the war 
she learned to weave, as many Polish 
women did, because manufactured 





cloth almost disappeared. Before the 
war in Poland, very few people ex- 
cept the peasants wove on handlooms. 
While Mrs. Rakowska wove only 
material for her own and her family’s 
clothes, she became interested in the 
work of other weavers and the beau- 
tiful effects they achieved and learned 
as much from watching them as she 
could. 

After she came to this country she 
worked for a while with Stanley 
Zielinski of Z-Handicrafts. But most 
of the time she has gone ahead on her 





own, experimenting with weaves in 
silk, for apparel as well as decorative 
fabrics. 


To those who exclaim about the 
time it takes to weave her fine silks, 
Mrs. Rakowska says it is all a matter 
of what you like to do. Silk is the 
most satisfying material for her and 
double weave allows for an infinite 
variety of designs and a _ constant 
challenge to the weaver’s ingenuitv 


and skill. 
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Textile Fiber 
and Dye Garden 


Now awaiting visitors to the Old 
Slater Mill Museum in Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, is an extensive garden 
of plants from which come textile 
fibers and dyes, believed to be the only 
one of its kind in America. The garden 
was presented to the Museum by the 
New England Unit of the Herb So- 
ciety of America at formal ceremonies 
last September. It is planted on the 
north lawn of the Museum which oc- 
cupies the mill built in 1793 by Samuel 
Slater to house the nation’s first suc- 
cessful power cotton spinning enter- 
prise. Plans for an interior exhibition 
of dyes to tie in with the garden were 
announced by Donald Shepard, cu- 
rator of the Museum, which will 
dramatize the story of dyes as well as 
that of fibers. 

Designed by a Rhode Island land- 
scape architect, James Douglas Gra- 
ham, the angular garden beds follow 
the contour of the mill itself. For ease 
of maintenance the 40 dye plants 
chosen are hardy in New England and 
were used there in Colonial times bé- 
fore commercial dyes were freely 
available. On the other hand, the tex- 
tile plants, with the exception of flax, 
an annual, are natives of the tropics 
and must be replaced each season or 
wintered indoors. 

The permanent exhibition on the 
ground floor of the Museum includes 
Slater memorabilia, replicas of Slater 
machines and other machines span- 
ning the development of the textile 
industry in modern times. There are 
also demonstrations of handspinning 
and handweaving. Temporary special 
exhibitions, for the most part relating 
textiles to culture, are regularly pre- 
sented on the second floor of the build- 
ing. 

The Rhode Island Guild of Hand- 
weavers has exhibited there and mem- 
bers have cooperated with the Museum 
in various ways. Many members at- 
tended the garden ceremonies. (An 
article on the Museum appeared in 
the Winter 1958 issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman.) 

Present at the ceremony last fall 
were Mrs. Hobart Davis, Syracuse, 
New York, president of the Herb So 
ciety of America and Miss Susan 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Oscar Knopf’s Ingenious Invention 


By ETHEL E. MILLER 


Weavers interested in drawloom 
and Jacquard weaves, but who have 
been discouraged by the complicated 
mechanisms of those looms, will be 
interested in hearing of the new at- 
tachment recently invented by Oscar 
A. Knopf of Winston, Oregon, which 
can be custom-fitted to any type of 
floor loom to transform it into a draw- 
loom. The new mechanism is of 
simple construction and neat appear- 
ance, is easy to install, and so simple 
to use that any weaver who wants to 
weave designs in her fabrics or to in- 
crease the potential of available har- 
nesses should find in this compact at- 
tachment a convenient answer to these 
problems. 

A frame holding a series of small 
rigid horizontal bars adds but four 
inches to the overall height of the 
Over these bars slide cords 
from which hang a set of heddle- 
lingoes. (Lingoes are weights, part of 
the shedding mechanism of a loom, 


loom. 


ad 
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Front view of drawloom attachment showing combs above and pull cord 


ends with the ends pulled in lower comb. Extra warps lifted in the shed below 
the background weave which happens to be held up by the moulding stick 
under the jacks in upper left. Shows shed with attachment in place. Looking 
at harnesses, one sees front harness lifted and rear harnesses in regular posi- 
tion on loom. Upper comb, not shown, has protecting bar on top and is lettered 


same as lower comb which makes it easy to place the design in the weave. 


One 


letter A in center and remainder of alphabet out to each side. 


used for depressing one end of the 
warp in a Jacquard loom. ) 

Specially designed long-eyed hed- 
dles are hung in the harnesses of the 
loom. These heddles are so made that 
the eye extends from the center of the 
heddle to the end. By dividing the 
harnesses of the loom into two sets, 
front and back, and then placing the 
long-eyed heddles on the back set so 
that the long eyes extend upward, 
and on the front set of harnesses so 
they are turned downward, each warp 
thread can be controlled. We actually 
then have three sets of harnesses. At 
the back of the loom hangs the set of 
heddle-lingoes. In front of these, the 
back set of long-eyed heddles with the 
eyes extending upward, and at the 


Designs by Mr. Knopf. Above, 
done with pull cords and treadles. Be- 
low. Fabric with green background on 
one side, white on the other. Gold 


warp. 


front of the loom the front set of 
harnesses hold the long-eyes with the 
eves extending downward. 

Each thread is_ threaded 
through one heddle of each set with 
a twill order of threading maintain- 
ed in each set. Thus, the first thread 
is passed first through the eye of the 


warp 


heddle-lingo in number one position, 
then through number one of the back 
set of harnesses (long-eyes up) and 
lastly through the number one of the 
front set (long-eyes down). The sec- 
ond thread is threaded on the heddles 
in second position of each set in the 
ame order, the third thread on the 
heddles in third position and so on 
consecutively, twill 
order of threading, until the warp is 
entirely threaded. 


maintaining a 


After the threading is once com 
pleted it is not necessary to rethread 
to change patterns or warps. New 
varps are merely tied on in front and 
wound back onto the warp beam and 
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Above. Rear view showing castings with 4” rods for pull cords. Same 
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cords pulled in front show how warp in rear is affected, lifting threads to the 


harness height and holding until released in front. This is for special 


motifs 


or designs exclusive of backgrceund weave. 


Below. Side view of rear. Same VICW SO far as warps are concerned. 
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Draft with 9 pattern blocks each threaded 4 warp ends in 


a long-eyed 


heddle. 8 warp ends to a block threaded in 2 long-eyed heddles would increase 
size of pattern. By this method pattern may be reduced or enlarged. Downs 
(1-4) and lifts for background (15-16) are threaded singly, also in heddle- 


lingoes and lingoes for grid. 


patterns are changed by the tie-up 
cords or rods. There seems to be no 
end to the pattern changes possible 
by this method and 


since most 
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weavers begrudge the time spent in 
rethreading it is wonderful to know 
that this chore has been eliminated 
after the loom is once set up. 


Designs are set up on graph paper. 
Any design that can be drawn on 
squared paper can be woven into the 
fabric at any desired position. Each 
square of the paper is considered as 
one pull cord. The design can be in- 
creased to any size wanted by using 
each square to represent four or six 
pull cords for size increase and then 
weaving the necessary background 
shots to square before changing pull 
cords. The background will weave 
perfectly wherever the warp ends are 
not lifted by pull cords and that spot 
will weave perfectly because the down 
harnesses and the treadles pull the 
ends down at the proper tie-down 
spot without leaving unsightly floats 
at either side. 

The pull cords controlling the hed- 
die-lingoes are locked in place on a 
comb extending across the front of 
the loom. When the necessary cords 
for a line of design are in place in the 
comb the background treadling is con- 
tinued and the shuttle passed through 
the shed. A second line of the design 
is then placed in the comb and the 
work continued in this manner until 
the design lines are completed. 

The increase in number of weaves 
is possible because the down har- 
nesses, when treadled, will pull down 
the warp ends even though lifted be- 
hind them by either the lift harnesses 
or the pull cords, and will make a per- 
fect tie in both background weave 
and design without any long floats 
as in overshot, for instance. One can 
make any design wanted at any loca- 
tion in the weave by the pull cords, 
regardless of the background weave 
which is all treadles. The 
size of the design or motif wanted 


done by 
does not matter; it will weave in per- 
fectly. 

The illustrated 
show the increase to 13 harnesses— 
8 lifts and 5 downs—making a total 
of 13 treadles and the result is 40 
threads without a repeat. If set up in 
the reed at 40 ends per inch it results 
in 1” before a repeat, all done with 
treadles. Here 4 lifts and 3 downs and 
i2 harnesses result. On the 8-harness 
jack loom it is also possible to have 


sampler sections 


5 lifts and 3 downs resulting in a 15- 
harness weave. On the same basis a 
16-harness jack loom with 9 lifts and 
7 downs will have 63 warp ends be- 
fore a repeat; or 9 lifts and 5 downs 
will have 45 warp ends before repeat, 
and then the possibilities in patterns 
are endless by changing the lifts and 
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downs arrangement or by using a 
different treadling than with the 
original tie-up. 

All the weaving in the section of 
the sampler illustrated was done by 
treadles except initials in summer- 
and-winter for which pull cords were 
used. The pull cords can be used in 
conjunction with treadles for more 
elaborate designs. One can set up any 
combination wanted in the pattern 
harnesses (6 to 14 inclusive). There 
are more weaves that can be woven 
on this threading by only treadle 
changes. One can start or stop the de- 
sign or motif at any place in the 
woven article. Both ends of the dif- 
ferent weaves for about one-half inch 
show background in that weave only. 
The background weave is more at- 
tractive when two wefts are used. 

Photographs show the attachment 
on a 20-harness loom. For the 16- 
harness the increase of length of the 
twill threading is from 4 to 8 and 5 
downs were used in the samples il- 
lustrated showing the effect of 40 har- 
nesses. Mr. Knopf has more than 
5,000 drafts of which 1,500 have been 
woven. With that experience he can 
make a positive draft which will tie 
perfectly for both background and de- 
sign area. Once the threading has 
been changed to a different number 
of lifts and downs there are at least 
300 variations in each of the drafts he 
has made which can be woven before 
the threading has to be changed. 

There are many more ways of 


Above. View of control to keep the 
front harnesses lifted at all times ex- 
cept when pulled down by treadle 
action. Lifted this way, instead of by 
jacks they remain lifted. When con- 
nected to treadles they are pulled 
down for locking of warp. (Notice 
long-eyes im harness.) The chains 
with turnbuckle for adjustment shox 
between the lams and the lower lefi 
end of harness. 

Below. Shows 11” addition to rear 
beam with grid and lingoes for abso- 
lute free play of all warps without 
tension (breaking or stretching) in 
any position of harnesses or pull 
cords, even when lifted by back har- 
nesses and some warps pulled down 
again behind the reed to give effect 
of 40 harnesses with 13, as illustrated 
in samplers. The grid is movabie, 
made of %4” angle tron with \%” 
metal mesh for heddles to fit in. This 
aiso shows the nine 4” rods sepu- 
rating heddle-lingoes on left side. 
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Sections of a sampler woven by Mr. Knopf. All weaving done by heddles 
except initials in summer-and-winter for which pull cords were used. 


threading for pattern repeats. An 8&- 
harness damask with 4 _ separate 
damask blocks can be woven with 16 
harnesses and treadles making a total 
of 5 damask blocks, counting back- 
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ground over the whole weave, giving 
the effect of 40 harnesses. A 6-thread 
damask will give the effect of 48 har- 
nesses. 


In the sample of my work illustra- 
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Background with 4 thread damask 
motijs. Pattern treadles 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
13, 14, 15, 16 and reverse. (Top sec- 
tion of sampler.) 
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Summer - and - winter background. 
Pattern treadles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 14, 15, 
16, 17 and reverse. (Bottom section 
oj sampler. ) 


ted here, which is purely beginner's 
work with this attachment, I set in the 
designs hit and miss without regard 
to the background weave just to see 
whether it would stand out and weave 
without from the back- 
ground to confuse the picture. You 
will see that they did. This was woven 
for a little towel because I do not en- 
joy weaving samples unless they can 
be turned into something usable. 

The additional 11” wide assembly 
behind the back beam is necessary and 
takes out the slack or tautness at all 
times since the lingoes can lift and 
drop instantly as needed. One will 


overshots 


find that he can weave with a sort of 
loose warp compared to what he has 
been used to and the action of the 
lingoes and the heddle lingoes will 
pack any size weft just about per- 
fectly with no streaks by just gently 
pulling forward to the weaving edge. 
For the same reason the pull-in is 
negligible if one dees not distort tt 
by the pull on the weft. 

The attachment as illustrated may 
be custom manufactured to work on 


any jack loom. The manufacturer 
simply has to know the size and type 
of the loom. A slightly different 


method of construction is used for ap- 
plying the attachment to a counter- 
halanced loom. It has been used sue- 
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cessfully on that type of loom and of 
course increases its design possibili- 
ties. 

Leaflets with instructions for 
mounting will be furnished with the 
attachment. Also full directions for 
threading and tie-ups. This booklet 
also contains many original back- 
ground weaves and some designs. 
Since the background weave is di- 
vorced, as it were, from the design 
weave any design of your choice can 
be woven on any background. New 
designs and background weaves will 
be available but most weavers will un- 
doubtedly become so engrossed in 
trying out their own ideas that fur- 
ther patterns will not be needed. 


Mr. Knopf has spent 14 years on 
the development of this attachment 
for which patents probably will be 
granted later by the United States 
and Canadian governments. It is call- 
ed a “unique landmark for weaving 
in modern times.” This has been a 
time filled with much experiment and 
many discouragements, when changes 
were found to be necessary which in- 
volved both time and expense. 

His weaving began in 1943 when 
he was a patient in the Corona, Cali- 
fornia, Naval Hospital. A Gray Lady 
from Pomona taught him to weave 
rugs, much against his will. He re- 
belled at being forced to learn to 
“sew” but it was necessary for him 
to exercise the muscles of his right 
arm if he was to complete the work 
of the surgeons to save it. Shrapnel 
wounds had shattered his right fore- 
arm and hand and skilled surgery per- 
formed miracles of reconstruction. 
With a rugged constitution developed 
during his years as a marine, and his 
phenomenal willpower, Mr. Knopf be- 
gan reluctantly to push the clumsy 
poke shuttles through the shed of a 
table loom. He soon felt the challenge 
of achieving more varied patterns on 
a 4-harness loom. In between his 
shots of penicillin—every two hours 
day and night—he began to wonder 
whether he could weave a fabric with 
a different pattern on each side. Later, 
on a 4-harness loom, he wove a scarf 
with a plaid effect on one side and 
pattern stripes on the other. His in- 
terest continued to grow and he pur- 
chased one of the few books on weav- 
ing then available. He immediately be- 
came fascinated with the drafts, en- 
tirely disregarding the text. When 
his interest centered on the short 
form of a summer-and-winter draft, 
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he carefully threaded his loom to it 
alone, entirely unaware of the implied 
threads for harnesses one and two. 
The result on the loom was nothing 
like the picture in the book. He check- 
ed and double checked, still without 
reading the text, and tried again with 
similar results. He tried another pat- 
tern—in the same family of drafts, 
with the same results and then, dis- 
gusted, he threw the book away with 
the idea that the author did not know 
what she was writing about. He then 
started in on his own. He knew that 
such fabrics had been woven and he 
set himself to figuring out how the 
results he wanted could be achieved. 
The fabrics illustrated indicate only 
a small part of his designs which have 
amazed everyone who has seen them. 

Among his rug designs are some 
with a different color and pattern on 
each side. He has woven some in 
Persian rug yarns from Paternayan 
3rothers and others in 6-cut chenille. 
They are all 4-ply thick, his own ideas 
and drafts. For these he needs two 
warp drums, something radically dif- 
ferent than required for the other 
weaves on the Knopf loom. 


Mrs. Miller of 2475 Pine Avenue, 
Long Beach, California, says she is a 
most enthusiastic and happy hobby 
weaver. She met Mr. Knopf about a 











Small towel, a “begmner’s effort,” 
woven with drawloom attachment by 
Mrs. Miller. Figures placed at ran- 
dom. 


year ago and when she saw the un- 
usual work he was doing and learned 
how it all came about she wanted to 
be of some help to him and began to 
spread the news of what could be 
dene with his drawloom attachment. 
Although he is living in a_ small 
Oregon town, he is now having the 
experience of the better mousetrap 
maker and interested weavers are 
coming to Winston to see him. Mrs. 
Miller is helping with the marketing 
of the attachment and is writing and 
editing the drafts and instructions for 
use of the attachment. George H. 
Wade of Los Angeles who weaves 
beautiful silks and Andrew H. Howie, 
editor of the Southern California 
Guild’s Tie-Up, have purchased at- 
tachments and are at work on new 
fabrics. 

We are indebted to The Tie-Up for 
personal information about Mr. 
Knopf. 

L. W. Macomber of Saugus, Mas- 
sachusetts, mamufacturer of the Add- 
a-Harness Loom, has assisted Mr. 
Knopf with advice and suggestions 
on details of construction and needed 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Weaving Program at the 
Guild for the ‘Jewish Blind 


It would be difficult to find more 
enthusiastic weavers than the 12 wo- 
men and three men at work on the 
looms at the home maintained by the 
Guild for the Jewish Blind at Yon- 
kers, New York. Four are more than 
80 years old, five in their seventies, 
eight in their sixties and the young- 
est fifty-five. They work on small 
table standard floor looms, 
and large rug looms. They produce a 
variety of articles, simply designed 
and well made of good materials, for 
many of which they find a sale, al- 
though the project is not set up on a 
sales basis. The weavers receive one- 
half the sales price and the rest goes 
to a resident fund. This fund is used 
for purposes determined by the resi- 
dents. Towels, place mats, table run- 
ners and various sizes of rugs come 
off their looms. Purchasers include, 
in addition to friends and relatives, 
staff members, volunteer workers, 
and visitors who buy because they 
find attractive articles they can use 
in their homes. 

For the past four years the weav- 
ing program has been under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Lisa Rodewald who 
was graduated from the Royal Acad- 
emy of Breslau when it was part of 
Germany. Her courses included 
everything in the comprehensive tex- 
tile department as well as painting. 
She came to the United States some 
twelve years ago and spent some time 
at the Penland School of Handicrafts 
in North Carolina on a scholarship. 
She then went to Philadelphia where 
she was in charge of the craft pro- 
gram for the Friends Neighborhood 
Guild, of which Frances Bosworth 
is director. She was also visiting 
teacher of weaving at the Sleighton 
home for delinquent girls at Media. 
This is one of the oldest institutions 
of its kind for which funds were giv- 
en by William Penn. Mrs. Rodewald 
brings to her teaching great enthu- 
siasm and a belief that blindness 
should not interfere with a person’s 
ability te do creative work. She also 
insists upon good work and good 
materials. She sets high standards for 
work and materials—standards which 
many sighted weavers would be glad 
to achieve. 

While weaving is part of a compre- 


looms, 
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Articles made by blind weavers. 


hensive recreational program at the 
Yonkers home, the past four 
years under professional direction, it 
is felt that the opportunity it gives 
for the blind persons to produce’ use- 
ful articles which have a definite sales 
value is extremely important. Noth- 
ing is for the weavers’ 
morale as to send an attractive piece 
home as a gift, or to find an interested 
cash customer. The weavers especial- 
ly value the feeling that they are do- 
ing something useful. Eighty-three 
year old David Semel cherishes a let- 
ter from Mrs. Eisenhower to whom 
he had sent one of his rugs, with a 
note explaining that he wanted her 
to realize a blind man of his age could 
do something useful, something which 
he had never expected to accomplish 
after he became blind. 

While many of the articles are of 
simple design done with rather heavy 
yarns or other materials, some of the 
weavers work with much finer 
threads and more elaborate patterns. 
On the day of our visit, Miss Sophie 
Katz, 61, was weaving mats in an 
overshot pattern of white linen with 
borders of pink linen and_ silver 


for 


So good 


metallic. Miss Katz both reads and 
writes braille and writes her own 
weaving patterns to place on her 
loom. Mrs. Sarah Cohen had just fin- 
ished a set of black and white mats, 
a commission, and was complaining 
about having to work with such dull 
yarns. With so many beautiful colors 
available she could not see why any- 
one would want only black and white. 
We explained that black and white 
was a smart combination in interior 
design at present and the mats no 
doubt were planned for use with 

special dinner service. The weavers 
are greatly interested in color com- 
binations, Mrs. Rodewald said, and 
make good suggestions for their work. 
Some remember colors, since they 
were not always blind. However, 
blind weavers, as well as sighted 
craftsmen, are imaginative in their 
approach to color. Mrs. Lena Davis, 
86, not only is enthusiastic about her 
own work but assists Mrs. Rodewald 
in various and is always on 
call to help her fellow weavers. She 
is of great assistance in the program. 


ways 


While some of the weavers have 
their patterns set up in braille and 
pinned on the loom, others memorize 
the order of the threads or have in- 
vented various ways to determine 
when colors change. Mrs. Rodewald 
sometimes the teacher learns 
from the students. One day she no- 
ticed a mat with a lot of long ends 
hanging loose and promptly cut them 
off. The weaver was horrified, said 
the teacher had ruined her gimmick. 
She had worked out a method with 
the ends of telling what colors to use 
which Mrs. Rodewald said was ex- 
cellent when she understood it, 


says 


Mrs. Rodewald has several volun- 
teers who assist her in various ways. 
Some knew how to weave and those 
who did not have become so inter- 
ested that they are taking lessons. 
Seventeen looms are available. The 
studio is open two days a week and 
there are seldom absences except for 
illness. The health of several of the 
has improved since they 
went to work on the looms. Nervous 
conditions especially usually improve 
with weaving. 


weavers 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Wool 
from the Welsh Valleys 


By DILYS ROWE 


My household has a theory that if 
you don’t want to be buying blankets 
every few years they had better be 
made in the Welsh mills. We have 
fringed blankets, of Welsh carthenni, 
on our beds, and as a counterpane, 
quilts now only seen in Weles, robust- 
ly woven and depicting the old symbols 
of long life—good luck and prosperity. 

This feeling of the Welsh for their 
own wool has a good basis of fact for 
it is a blend not generally found now 
elsewhere, and centuries old. It is a 
pure wool cloth containing some 30 
per cent of the hard strong wool of 
Welsh sheep, coarse by comparison 
with most modern cloths (and by 
that token stronger ), cheaper in price, 
more durable and made to withstand 
even unskilled home washing. And it 
does not crease. 

Welsh wool appears today in the 
form of carthenni and tapestry quilts, 
and also in honeycomb quilts which 
have been peculiar to Wales for many 
years. As their name implies, they are 
woven in a series of small honeycombs 
which give the quilts a 3-dimensional 
effect, and each incorporates all the 
colors in which the ‘quilt is woven. 
There are also Welsh shirting flannels, 
petticoat flannels, and the sturdy 
tweeds in traditional colorings. 
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In the country around Mount Snow- 
den in Wales, sheep are betng driven 
to the pens by shepherds and their 
dogs. Centuries of fine craftsmanship 
are behind the fabrics made from wool 
from Welsh valleys. 





In Dinas Mawddwy, a remote valley in Wales, farmers have set up a factory 
for making tweeds and knitting wool from their own hardy mountain sheep. 


Here a buyer is examining fleece. 


Some 50 mills which spin and weave 
wool are still working in Wales—sur- 
vivals from the days when the farmer 
spun and wove the wool of his own 
sheep. They are to be found in the 
valleys near the sheep pastures, and 
their labor is still recruited from 
workers who bring, even to machine- 
made cloth, the countryman’s sense of 
craft. Most are family mills owned by 


fathers—or sometimes mothers—and 
sons. Two of especial interest are the 
Cambrian Mills in Breconshire where 
exquisite handwoven tweeds are made 
by disabled service men, specially 
trained by the British Legion, and a 
cooperative mill at Dinas Mawddwy 
in Merioneth owned by the farmers 
of mid-Wales. In the latter the cus- 
tomer has his measurements taken, 
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Reading down. Quilt in traditional 
design in blue, green, yellow and 
brown. Quilt in oldest style of checks, 
twisted yearns. Honeycomb quilt. 


chooses his tweed off the loom, and has 
his made-to-measure suit delivered 
within two weeks. 

Visiting any of the mills in summer 
gives an insight into the origin of 
cloth. The fleeces lie in a corner of 
the old stone building. In a thin layer 
underfoot is the grease washed out of 
them in the scouring; and mingled 
with the sound of modern machinery 
are the sounds of sheep’s calls and of 
the mill stream. 

That the mills survived the depres- 
sion of the nineteen thirties is a miracle 
of obstinacy and pride in a craft. Since 
World War II they have flourished 
again. The traditional blankets and 
quilts have been given a new look with 
the fashionable household colors 
loosely called contemporary. My 
grandmother’s tapestry quilts were 
black on a dark red ground ; mine are 
hlue on cerise and yellow on turquoise. 

The brilliant, almost mediaeval, reds 
and thick creamy textures of the 
flannels do not need to be revised to 
modern taste. In a world of convem- 
ent synthetics people are suddenly 
finding that they still want cloths 
which proclaim not only color but 
texture. Many young interior decora- 
tors are seeking these old flannels 
from the Welsh mills as a foil to the 
clean-cut lines of modern furniture— 
for upholstery and warm curtain 
drapes. They cost between ten and 
fifteen shillings ($1.40-$2.10) a yard 
in Wales and as curtains need no 
lining. 

A buyer from the United States re- 
cently went to look at Welsh fabrics. 
He passed by the plain cloths which 
make some concession to the smooth- 
ness of modern dress fabrics, and went 
straight to a roll of cream striped 
shirting flannel. That, he thought, 
would be the latest thing for casual 
skirts which American college girls 
like to wear on the campus. I, too, had 
discovered it. | do not pretend I would 
wear Welsh flannel on all occasions, 
but a perfectly plain cocktail dress, 
low-cut back and front and short cap- 
sleeves in plain cream shirting flannel 
is the subject of flattering curiosity. 
It is lined, because it is not smooth to 
the skin, but it costs under ten shill- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


APRIL 

Massachusetts Crafts of Today—1!959. Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Andover, Mass. Apr. 4-May 3. 

1959 New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition. University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. Open to all members of League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts. Apr. 8-25. 

New Hampshire Weavers Guild. Lamont Art Gallery, Philips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter. N. H. Annual exhibition. Apr. 27-May 18. 

National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition. Wichita, Kans., Art As- 
sociation. Work due Mar. 2-14. For information write Mrs. Maude 
Schollenberger, Wichita Art Association, 401 North Belmont Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. Apr. | 1-May 20. 

University of Illinois. Architecture Building Gallery, Urbana. Exhibit 
of members of art faculty who have been absent or on leave. Apr. 
12-May 3. 

Contemporary Wall Hangings.t Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. Apr. 15-May 5. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. Contemporary French 
Tapestries. Through May 3. 

Craftsmen's Guild of Pittsburgh, Pa. Arts and Crafts Center. Exhibi- 
tion including annual exhibit of work of Weavers’ Guild of Pitts- 
burgh. Through April 28. 

Wall Hangings by Mariska Karasz. Bertha Schaefer Gallery, New 
York. Through May 4. 

Contemporary Handweavers of Texas. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
1959 convention and exhibition. April 24-26. 

The Gibson Girl. Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Thirteen costumes on 
manikins against backgrounds of blow-ups of drawings from Charles 
Dana Gibson, as well as 8 original Gibson drawings. Throughout 
summer. 

American Institute of Decorators. The Plaza, New York. 28th Annual 
National Conference. April 27-30. 

Brookfield, Conn., Craft Center. Exhibition of instructors’ works. 
Demonstrations May 3, 10, 17. April 26-May 17. 

Designer-Craftsman Annual. Richmond, Calif., Art Center. April 

Newark, N. J., Museum. Decorative Arts: 50 Years of Collecting. 
Through 1959. 

13th Annual Hobby Show for Older Persons. N. Y. Ethical Culture 
Society, 2 W. 64 St., N. Y. Sponsored by The Community Council 
of Greater New York. Exhibitions and entertainment. April 1|7-26. 

British Artist-Craftsmen.* Rochester, N. Y., Memorial Art Gallery. 
Through April 22. 

National Ceramic Exhibition.* Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Through April 22. 

Contemporary Indian Crafts.* George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Through April 26. 

Nylon Rug Designs.* University of Florida, Gainesville. Through April 
26. 

Swedish Textiles Today.* Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Texas. 
Through April 22. 

Designed in Holland.* David Strawn Art Gallery, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Through April 26. 

Fulbright Designers.* University of Pittsburgh, Pa. Through April 26. 

Burmese Embroideries.* Wilmington, Del., Society of the Fine Arts. 
Through April 19. 

Religious Banners.* Columbus, Ga., Museum of Arts and Crafts. 
Through April 30. 

Twelve Scandinavian Designers.* Fort Wayne, Ind., Art School and 
Museum. Through April 26. 

National High School Art Exhibition. New York City Coliseum. 
Through April 19. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Modern Woven Textiles, 
Pensacola, Fla., Art Center; Textiles Used in Colonial National 
Shrines, Chicago, Il!., Historical Society; Textiles of the Italian 
Renaissance, Dailas, Texas, Public Library: Baroque Textiles of the 
Louis XIV Era. Scalamandre Museum, New York. 

China-Trade Pottery Exhibition. Old Slater Mill Museum, Pawtucket, 
R. |. Sponsored by Porcelain & Pottery Club of Providence. 
Through April 26. 

M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. San Francisco., Calif. One-man 
showing Mark Adams’ tapestries. Through April 30. 

19th Oklahoma Artists’ Annual Exhibition. Philbrook Art Center, 
Tulsa. All crafts included. Through April 29. 

Kentucky Show. J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville. Crafts. Through 
April 30. 

Rochester, N. Y., Museum of Arts and Sciences. Exhibition contrasting 
primitive weaving with modern. Through summer. 

Spring Prestige Show. New Haven, Conn., Library. Annual exhibition 
Society of Connectcut Craftsmen. April 23-30. 


MAY 


Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers. Charles Allis Art Library, 
Milwaukee. Ninth Annual Exhibit. May 2-31. 
Toledo Area Artists. Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Forty-first Annual 
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CONFERENCES 


Exhibition. Entries in all recognized art media. May 3-24. 

May Show. Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Forty-first annual exhibi 
tion of work of Cleveland artists and craftsmen. May 6-June 1/4. 
Northern California Handweavers. Monterey County Fairgrounds 
Monterey. Seventh annual conference. Lectures, demonstrations 
and exhibition. Exhibition open to public on Sunday. Information: 

Mrs. Dora C. Crabtree, P. O. Box 3485, Carmel, Calif. May 2-3. 

Diablo Pageant of Arts. Recreation Center and Park, Walnut Creek 
Calif. Sponsored by Greater Walnut Creek Area Chamber of Com 
merce and City of Walnut Creek. Exhibitions and demonstrations 
including weaving. May 28-31. 

1959 New Hampshire Craft Exhibition. Robert Hull Fleming Museum 
University of Vermont, Burlington. Sponsored by League of New 
Hampshire Arts & Crafts. May 5-27. 

Annual Exhibition. Craft Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth 
Ave., New York. May 12-22. 

Open House. Riverside Church, New York. Exhibition of Arts and 
Crafts students. May 6. 

Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers. University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. Three-day seminar for weavers of Middle At- 
lantic States. Workshops and exhibits. Guest speaker at luncheon 
Mrs. Dorothea Hulse. May 14-16. 

The Nonagon. 99 Second Ave., New York. Weaving by Frieda Evans 
and pottery by Ted Bielefeld. May !2-June 4. 

Paper Folding. Cooper Union Museum, New York. Exhibition of ten 
centuries-old art includes contemporary examples from various 
countries as well as old and relatively rare works. Throughout 
summer. 

Finger Lakes Exhibition. Rochester, N. Y., Memorial Art Gallery. May 
1-31. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Textiles of the Neo-Classic 
Louis XVI Period State University Teachers College Art Gallery 
Plattsburgh, N.Y.; Modern Woven Textiles, Morse Gallery of Art 
Winter Park, Fla.: Symbol of the Rose in Textile Designs, Pilgrimage 
Garden Club, Natchez, Miss.; Chinese Textiles of the Manch 
Dynasty, Intown Club, Cleveland, Ohio: Contemporary Printed 
Silk Textiles, Scalamandre Museum, New York. 

Rhode Island Heritage Week. Old Slater Mill Museum, Pawtucket 
R. |. Exhibition of historical articles sponsored by Blackstone Valley 
Historical Society. Other points in Rhode Island also observing 
week. May 2-10. 

British Artist-Craftsmen.* J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky 
May 5-26. 

Designed in Holland.* Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. May 10 
31. 

Fulbright Designers.* George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn. May 10-3). 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* State University of lowa, lowa City. May | 
June |. 

Swedish Textiles Today.* Colorado Springs, Colo., Fine Arts Center 
May 5-26. 

National Ceramic Exhibition.* Michigan State University, East Lans 
ing, Mich. May I-18. 

Nylon Rug Designs.* Old Slater Mill Museum, Pawtucket, R. |. May 
16-June 30. 

Ontario Spinners and Weavers Conference. Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Hostess, Hamilton Weavers Guild. May 9-10. 

Mary Smith Baker's Annual Luncheon and Exhibit for Weavers & Rug 
Hookers. Ginger Blue Lodge, Rte. |, Noel, Mo. Open to anyone 
interested. Reservations: Mrs. Baker, Elk River Rug Studio, Rte. | 
Noel, Mo. May 13. 

Seventh Annual Exhibition of Canadian Hand Weaving. Art Gallery 
London, Ont., Canada. Sponsored by London District Weavers. 
May 8-June 5. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts. New York. Forms from Israel. May 
15-Aug. 30. 

Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut. Congregational Church, Wood 
bury. Annual exhibition. May 16. 


JUNE 

American Craftsman's Conference. Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 
Sponsored by The American Craftsman's Council, 29 W. 53 St. 
New York. June 19-21. 

Victoria Handweavers Guild. Douglas Room, Hudson's Bay Co., Vic 
toria, B. C., Canada. Exhibition and sale. Theme: Weaving in the 
Home. June 16-20. 

Brookfield, Conn., Craft Center. Lecture on dyeing, spinning and 
weaving by Margareta Ohberg. June 13. 

British Artist-Craftsmen.* de Cordova and Dana Museum, Lincoln 
Mass. June 9-30. 

Contemporary Indian Crafts.* Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 
June 14-July 31. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Festival. Kutztown, Pa. June 27-July 4. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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There is nothing as refreshing and 
delightful as a student exhibition of 
high caliber. A show, which could 
easily represent only a dry report of 
achievements is, at The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, made into an excit- 
ing event. It leaves its impression on 
the visitors long after the work has 
been taken down and the young 
craftsmen and art students have gone 
on to a new year of studies or to the 
serious task of finding their first job 
after graduation. 

In a school such as that of the Art 
Institute of Chicago where great em- 
phasis is placed on the exhibition of 
fine art, it is gratifying to notice that 
weaving is not treated as a stepchild. 
Dean Hubert Ropp and his staff, re- 
sponsible for the lively and beautiful 
staging of the show, have displayed 
the textiles, as all other media, with 
great understanding and artistic 
originality. Last year, especially, the 
student fabrics were an important 
part of the exhibition and succeeded, 
through their interesting installation, 
in imparting to the viewer a clear 
concept of sources for their designs. 

On the long wall of the gallery 
were displayed next to the hand- 
woven fabrics the nature forms which 
had inspired their particular color 
and texture. A brilliant Australian 
Finch was hung, in its plastic cage, 
next to a length of fabric in which the 
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vivid colors of the bird’s feathers 
were repeated in horizontal stripes of 
varied reds, greens, blues and yellows 
on a black velvety background. 

A large sumac plant had inspired 
the design of an upholstery fabric in 
dark and light red loops on a tan sur- 
face; while a lacey natural and yel- 
low drapery in free technique showed 
unmistakably the influence of the 
milkweed which was dispiayed as its 
source of inspiration. 

The honeycomb fabric, a photo- 
graph of which was reproduced in the 
Fall issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, was shown next to the seashell 
from which was taken its subtle color- 
ing; and a linen casement with in- 
serts of gauze weave interpreted the 
delicate bamboo plant next to it. 

A variety of fabrics was hung on 
the side walls of the gallery, ranging 
from upholstery and drapery mate- 
rials to clothing fabrics made of wool, 
linen and silk. 

Besides having woven these mate- 
rials, the students, in the course of 
the year, have made many samples in 
basic weaves, learned rug and tapes- 
try techniques, did the planning, 
winding and threading of warps on 
various types of looms and kept note- 
books on drafts, patterns, fibers and 
sources, 

They are fortunate to spend their 
days in a great museum, where art is 
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View of the walls in the student 
textile exhibition, school of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 
their daily companion and where. a 
wonderful and important textile col- 
lection is always available for re- 
search and inspiration. 

The student Textile Show proved 
that a combination of hard work, 
fresh new talent and serious applica- 
tion to a chosen field will hold a 
bright promise for the future con- 
tribution of the designer-weaver- 
craftsman to the important industry 
of textiles in our country. 

—ELse REGENSTEINER 





A dozen husband-and-wife teams, 
each doing notable work in crafts were 
invited to exhibit in American Crafts- 
men—1959 at the University of IIli- 
nois March 1-April 5. Each pair was 
invited to submit from five to ten 
pieces which comprised the craft sec- 
tion of the University’s Festival of 
Contemporary Arts. Only weavers 
represented were William and Jay 
Hinz of Downers Grove, Illinois, in 
contrast to other years. Other crafts 
represented were ceramics, jewelry, 
metal work, printed fabrics and some 
miscellaneous crafts including hooked 
rugs. Purchase prizes for the Univer- 
sity’s collection will be selected by vote 
of the University faculty in crafts. 
The Arts Festival attracts thousands. 
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NEW FRENTZEL LOOM 
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View 
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Assembly 


(detached) 


FRAME, Sturdy steel and hardwood construction. 
Demountable warp roll assembly. 
BEATER, Special straight line and parallel motion. 
Mounted on rubber and nylon rollers. 40” weaving width, 
overall width 46”. 
BREAST BEAM, Smooth, heavy, hardwood construction. 
HEDDLE FRAMES AND HANGERS, Hanger special ball 
bearing system. Flexible steel cables. 
TREADLE SYSTEM, Lower heddle frame section fitted 
with special slots for attachment to any of six treadles. 
Multiple tie-up. 
CLOTH ROLL, “Take-Up” can be done from weaving 
position. 
For Descriptive Literature, write today! 
FRENTZEL PRODUCTS CO 
125 W. Melvina St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Distributors wanted. Attractive territories now open. 
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Below. Side wall showing display of student fabrics, 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Right. Reading down. Fabrics by students of the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. Drapery, light olive and 
charcoal cotton and wool, desianed and woven by Y oshiko 
Arakawa. 

Close-up of drapery fabric, yellow and white, mspired 
by milkweed plant, at left on page 33. 

Fabric of gold floss and Lurex on black rayon warp, 
Finnish diamond pattern threading. Designed and woven 
by Inger Thordarsen, a student from Iceland. 
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HAYSTACK 


1959 Summer Session 
WEAVING 


JACK LENOR LARSEN 
TED HALLMAN 
MARIE HOWELL 


CERAMICS 


KENNETH QUICK 
SVEA KLINE 
HUI KA KWONG 


GRAPHICS 


JULIO ACUNA 
PAUL SHAUB 
JAMES HOWELL 


WOOD DESIGN 


WILLIAM J. BROWN 


THREE 3-WEEK PERIODS JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 30 
COLLEGE CREDIT OR NON CREDIT 
APPLY 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 








“The Fife Player.” Designed by Louis Marie Jullien. 
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Frarsms 
“Winter.” Aubusson tapestry designed by Prassinos. 


The exhibition of contemporary French tapestries, 
which will be on view at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, New York, through May 3, represents the work 
of 18 members of the Association des Peintres de Tapis- 
series, a group which vitally influenced and directed 
the revival of French tapestry weaving. Among them are 
Maurice Andre, Marcel Gromaire, Camille Hilaire, Jean 
Lurcat, Dom Robert and Marc Saint-Saens. In addition 
the work of three well-known guest artists is included; 
Le Corbusier, Fernand Leger and Jacques Villon. 



















Interest in tapestry has increased in France, as in the 
i —_ . Pe. : 
} United States, with the use of large and unobstructed 
walls in modern architecture. Tapestries are being used 


ARAL Te a4, \) ea 
“Black Cypress.” 


Another striking design by Prassinos 
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NEW LOCATION: 


Craftsman ’s Fair 


OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 
July 27 through 31, 1959 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
TWELFTH annual Fair of the Southern Highland Handicraft 


Guild. Dozens of mountain craftsmen at work. Guest ex- 
perts from other areas will talk, exhibit, demonstrate too! 
More than 40 Guild crafts dramatically displayed. You'll 
learn, have fun, add to your collections. Authentic folk danc- 
ing, baliads. Come to the Fair! For picture folder write 
Gatlinburg Chamber of Commerce, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
SIMSBURY Box 4-A 








CONNECTICUT 





THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed— jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


393" 30” 40” 50” 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





to temper the severity of contemporary architecture, 
much as they were used to add warmth and color to the 
massive stone walls of medieval castles. 

All of the tapestries were woven at Aubusson in the 
workshops of Berthaut, Braquenie, Goubely, Le Goueix, 
Picaud, Pinton and Tabard. They reflect the techniques 
of that noted tapestry center. The designs on display in- 
clude the abstract and the surrealist, as well as the rep- 
resentational. 

It will be noted that none of the tapestries in the ex- 
hibition has been executed by their designers, the cus- 
tomary European practice, with a few exceptions, while 
many American weavers both design and execute their 
tapestries. 

An article on an earlier exhibition of modern Aubus- 
son tapestries in New York, sponsored by the cultural 
division of the French Embassy, appeared in the Summer 
1950 issue of Handweaver & Craftsman. Many of the ar- 
tists in the current exhibition were represented in the 
earlier show. 

The current exhibition will be circulated to American 
museums by the Smithsonian Institution’s Traveling 
Exhibition Service. 





Forms from Israel, an exhibition presenting the varied 
types of handcraft produced by craftsmen using native 
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Woven rug, wool aud cotton, produced on a kibbutz 
(collective settlement) in Israel and distributed by a 
craftsmen’s corporation. 
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W oven linen tablecloth by Julia Keiner, in exhibition, 
“Forms from Israel.” 


materials, will come to the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, New York, on May 15. It will be on view there 
throughout the summer and open at the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond, in September. 


This is the first exhibition organized by the Israel 
Institute of Industrial Design to be sent abroad in an 
exchange program with other countries. Dr. Nathan 
Shapira, 32-year old architect who is co-director of the 
Institute, selected objects and designed the exhibition 
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Bedouin camel saddlebags from the camel market in 
Beersheba, one of “Forms of the Desert” in exhibition of 
lsraelt handcraft. 


> 

Linen tablecloth in open weave by Julia Kemer. 
which is sponsored by the government of Israel in co- 
operation with the American-Israel Cultural Founda- 
tion and the Crafts from Israel Committee. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts served as a consultant and will 
circulate the exhibition, which opened at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, throughout 1959 and 1960. 

Forms from Israel is divided into seven sections: 
Forms of Nature, Forms of the Desert, Life on the Land, 
Continuities, Forms of the Word, Forms of Faith and 
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FIRST MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


WEAVING SEMINAR 


May 14-15-16, 1959 


The Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers invites all weavers 
in the Middle Atlantic States to take part in a Weaving 
Seminar to be held at the University Museum, Philadelphia 
May 14-15-16, 1959. 
Study Classes 
Workshops Panel Discussions 
Exhibits Style Show 


You cannot afford to miss this seminar 


Lectures 


For information and registration forms write to 


Mrs. Samuel Raymond, 341 So. 26th Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 





COUNTRYSIDE’S GUIDE TO BEST WEAVING 
BEST of LOOMS: Le Clere, Macomber Ad-A-Harness, Structo 
BEST EQUIPMENT: Countryside Lease Tensioner and Floor Swift 
BEST YARNS: Golden Rule, Bretton, Tranquillity and Lily Tweeds 
NEW SWEDISH RUG YARN and Holma Helsinglands Linens 
Bernat Fabri and Afghan, ALL GOLDEN RULE SUPPLIES. 

BEST FINISHING: NEW SCOTCH GARD GREASE REPELLER and Sylmer 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earle Slason, 5605 West 6lst St.. Mission, Kans. 





FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—=mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





Forms of Life. Its layout follows the spirit of a small 
Mediterranean city where streets run into open squares, 
attract the eye and invite movement to the next point of 
interest. 

The objects designed by artist-craftsmen using local 
materials are produced and distributed by craftsmen’s 
corporations in Israel. Included are ceramics, metal 
work in silver, brass and copper; jewelry, textiles, and 
wood and basketry as well as designs in plastic, cal- 
ligraphy and typography. They are shown with some of 
the raw materials—uncut semi-precious stones in rocks 
from the Negev, sections of olive wood. 

Dramatic photo murals in background panels give a 
visual taste of the country and its people. 

“It is far more than an exhibition of hand-crafted 
objects,” Dr. Shapira said. “In it we have tried to pre- 
sent the philosophy and activity of a people producing a 
new culture in a country where land and scenery are as 
colorful and varied as the men and women living in it. 

“The landscape has inspired artist, craftsman, design- 
er, architect. Each is using local materials in an effort 
to create new forms for a new way of life. They have 
taken forms which have a certain design potential and 
from them are trying to establish a homogeneous design 
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CRAFT WORKSHOP 


H IN THE SMOKIES 
° 
design Pi BETA PHI 
a jewelry UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE— 
NON-CREDIT 


FULL SESSION JUNE 15-JULY 21 
HALF SESSIONS 


¢ metal work 
* enameling 


e textile JUNE 15-JULY 1 
. JULY 3-JULY 21 
design FOR FOLDER WRITE 
* weaving PI BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
* pottery TENNESSEE 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





CRAFT HORIZONS 


America's most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 


Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $4. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 





pattern with a character and style distinctively Israeli. 

“The craftsman’s aim is not only to produce individual 
objects but to establish models and prototypes for in- 
dustry. His skill and his knowledge of the material he 
uses, combined with an understanding of the technical 
demands of mass production are the initial requirements 
essential to the success of the manufactured product. His 
output is aimed also toward developing enlightened con- 
sumers who will demand high quality in their purchases.” 

Harris K. Pryor, director of the American Federation 
of Arts, in the foreward to the exhibition catalogue, notes 
that there is yet no strongly unified style in art or in the 
crafts in Israel. “And surely,” he wrote, “no one would 
wish to impose one, at the expense of all the lively styles 
brought by the people themselves from such diverse 
places as Germany, Iraq, Morocco, Russia or Yemen- 
to mention only a few. One would hope that through 
unrestricted contact with the rest of the world a strong 
individual expression will flourish. In such a climate 
of freedom, those traditional forms of the people and 
their region will have a better chance of surviving mean- 
ingfully than if cultivated artificially as ‘folk’ art.” 

Dr. Shapira stresses the fact that Israeli craftsmen 
are not merely transplanting what they had in their for- 
mer countries; they are absorbing a new environment 
and creating what is needed in a new life. 

The wide range of the handcrafts, highlighted by the 
textiles, receives comment from Mr. Prior. Young people 
in fortified desert outposts are weaving simple but at- 
traetive rugs from the wool of their own sheep. Hand- 
craft plays an important part in life in the kibbutz, which 
is primarily an agricultural community. Its members, 
however, also build the houses in it, bake bread, mend 
shoes, care for the sick, repair vehicles and make their 
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furniture and clothes. 


“The attempt to shape a new pattern of society in 
kibbutz living coincided with practical necessity in 
Israel,” Dr. Shapira said. 

From the Bezalel School in Jerusalem come linen 
textiles as modern in design as any in Europe or Amer- 
ica. Julia Keiner, who teaches at the school studied art 
and conducted an experimental workshop in Germany 
before going to Israel and since she has been there her 
weaving has won awards at the Milan Triennale. She 
also was commissioned to weave curtains for the Gen- 
eral Assembly Building of the United Nations. In her 
teaching she emphasizes material and structure. (An 
article on Miss Keiner was published in the Fall 1954 
issue of Handweaver & Craftsman.) 





The 32nd annual National High School Art Exhibi- 
tion will continue through April 19 at the New York 
City Coliseum. Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, it is 
among the special exhibitions supplementing the vast 
ART:USA 59 exhibition of the work of 230 major 
American painters and sculptors, both representational 
and abstract. 

The Scholastic show consists of 434 national award- 
winning entries in painting, drawing, graphics, design, 
and handcraft. This exhibit is the climax of the 1959 
Scholastic Art Awards program, which started with 
preliminary regional exhibitions in 32 areas across the 
country. 

From the work exhibited in the regional shows, final- 
ists were selected by the regional juries and forwarded to 
Scholastic Magazines in New York for national judg- 
ing. Here juries of-distinguished artists and art educa- 
tors awarded over 400 gold medals for outstanding 
work in the 24 varied art classifications, as well as spe- 
cial awards and over 100 tuition scholarships valued at 
$75,000. 





The Desert Weavers Guild held its annual exhibit, as 
in 1958, at the Heard Museum in Phoenix, Arizona, 
February 10-22, 1959. 

Only work done since the 1958 exhibit was in com- 
petition. Three ribbons were awarded by a jury of two 
non-members, in each of six general classes; only one 
article was permitted to compete in any one class. 
Seventy-two articles were thus shown by 28 of the 38 
members. The exhibit was then doubled in size by articles 
not in competition. 

In finished wearing apparel, with eleven submitted, a 
new member, Mrs. P. A. Parker, won first award with a 
cape suit of wool and silk. In the yardage and drapery 
class, Mr. John W. Tompkins, one of the three men 
members, won first award and also the sweepstakes, for 
his wool tartan. In the largest class, with 21 pieces of 
household linens shown, Mrs. J. C. 
her table scarf. Mrs. J. R. Brooks took first award in the 
smallest class, of rugs, with only five entries. Mrs. Lin- 
coln won first honor in home decorative articles, with 
her upholstered slipper chair. Mrs. Harold Fox’s deli- 
cately tinted stole won in the class of dress accessories. 

In the long gallery provided with glass cases special 
devices were introduced for interest. Two old spinning- 
wheels, a spool rack with many colored spools; warp- 


Lincoln won for 
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ing boards hung on the walls, on which draperies were 
pegged; four costumes on dressmaker forms. The up- 
holstered chair looked homelike and nearby was an 
antique stand from which spilled baby blankets. Looms 
on display included a 46-inch, 8-harness loom threaded 
in red, belonging to the president Mrs. E. P. Matteson, 
a smaller jack-type loom, an inkle loom and a small loom 
for quick demonstration. Members were in attendance 
at all times. 








The wall hanging illustrated was done in dukagang 
by Henryetta Dyk of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and was shown, 
with work of seven other members of the Tulsa Hand- 
weavers, at an exhibition at Benedictine Heights College 
there. Pieces in smolandavav, summer-and-winter, bound 
weaving and other techniques were included to demon- 
strate the versatility of the craft. The college, recently 
established in Tulsa, has a deep appreciation of fine 
craftsmanship. Monthly exhibitions include not only the 
work of students and faculty members but also of local 
artists and craftsmen. Future plans include weaving in 
the curriculum. 





The University of Nebraska Art Galleries and the 
I.incoln Weaver's Guild announce for the third time their 
biennial exhibition, Contemporary Hand Weaving, which 
will be presented in Lincoln next October. This exhibi- 
tion which in its previous appearances was restricted to 
entries from specified states will, in its forthcoming 
version, be open to weavers resident anywhere in the 
United States. 

The exhibition will be organized as before, in accord- 
ance with a classification into four sections, as follows: 
upholstery and drapery textiles, clothing textiles, decor- 
ative and utilitarian textiles, and experimental weaving. 
Each entrant will be entitled to four entries within these 
classifications for an entry fee of $4.00. Cash awards will 
be made in each of the exhibition’s categories and a $100 
purchase award will add to the permanent collection of 
the Lincoln Weaver’s Guild which is maintained by the 
University Art Galleries. 

The deadline for the receipt of entry blanks will be 
September 1, the deadline for the receipt of entries, Sep- 
tember 15. The jury will meet on September 25 and 26 
and will also participate in a 2-day conference workshop 
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BEREA COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Summer Crafts Workshop 
June 8 — August 1, 1959 
WOOD e WEAVING e POTTERY ¢ DESIGN 
For information write to Admissions Office 


Berea College, Dept. RC, Berea, Kentucky 





94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-cencentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving eaniedlianenan 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25¢ for pate we: Color Card. 
CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





Weave with us 


at the 


YARN DEPOT SUMMER WORKSHOP 


2 sessions 
June 15 — June 26 (two weeks) $75.00 
July 6 — July 10 (one week) $45.00 
Looms for Rent and Instruction available 
by appointment throughout the year 
Write for details 
545 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 
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University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
27th Annual Session June 22 to September 12 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 
Including six-week Weaving and Ceramics courses. Two ten-day Weavers’ 
Workshops. Qualified instructors. Excellent facilities & accommodations. 
Other courses in: Music, Ballet, Drama, Painting, Writing, Photography, 
Modern Languages 
For further particulars write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada 





Wei Doe $.8:t © 6 & 1.00 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN :' STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


e Tinsel ¢ Elastic © Raftia « 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


F FIBRE YARN CO. ine. 
1%) 


Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 
840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 


“If it’s for handweaving we have it” 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


Plastic 
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COLORAMA 






IN WOOL 

& WORSTED 
USE THE YARNS 
FINEST YARNS a 


Persian Worsted Yarns 
Smyrna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 
TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
Tapestries — Petit Points — 
Rugs, Needlecraft & Weaving 
Over 250 Colors with more than 
Five shade variations to each color. 
lf not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
New Address 
312 E. 95th St. 


Dept. H 
New York 28 


Samples on request 








Handweavers—You'll be interested too. 
We've just seen samples of material woven of our 
IMPORTED RAMIE YARNS 
for warp and spun silk for weft. They're lovely, and we're told are 
wrinkle free, easy to tailor and drape excellently. 
Sample sheet 10c 


J. M. Hayslip Zellwood 


Florida 





THE JAY HAMBIDGE ART FOUNDATION 


wishes to announce that the Fabrics of the WEAVERS OF 
RABUN, are no longer available in the Shop at 31 East 67th 
Street, New York. They can now be had in very limited quan- 
tities on special order, at their Workshops on Betty's Creek, 
RABUN GAP, GEORGIA, where the work started and for 
which it was named. The FOUNDATION will reopen its School 
of Dynamic Symmetry and Weaving, based on Nature and 
Classic principles, at Rabun Gap in the late Summer. 


Mary Crovatt Hambidge 





Save money on Looms — Carpet warp & Rug filler 
“Weavers Friend” semi-automatic, 2 harn. loom $85. 
“Cambridge” 4 harn., 6 treadle loom $85. 

Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 
Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM oo. BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


kers of looms for over 50 years 





Weaving Classes 
July 20 thru Aug. 28 
LILLY HOFFMANN @ WINOGENE REDDING 
LILLIAN HUNTER 
Beginner or advanced — write to: 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL e LUDLOW 5, VT. 











for weavers. The exhibition itself will open in Lincoln on 
October 11 and will run through November 8, after which 
a selection of items will tour the following museums for 
a period of a year: The Sioux City Art Center; The 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center; the Roswell Mu- 
seum; the Larson Gallery, Yakima, Washington; the J. 
B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Kentucky ; University 
of New Hampshire, Durham ; and the Everhart Museum, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Members of the jury will be Miss Anna Kang, the 
Cleveland Institute of Art, and Thomas Tibbs, director 
of the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 





The Cooper Union Museum staged two handsome 
exhibitions for New York craftsmen for the Arrtist- 
Craftsmen of New York in February and the New York 
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Guild of Handweavers in March. The Artist-Craftsmen 
show had very few textiles, but the few on display were 
exceptional. Textile exhibitors included Kate Auerbach, 
Mrs. Rozsika B. Blackstone, Mrs. Selma Breitenbach, 
Jes I. Brown, Susan Bull, Henrietta V. Carter, Rebecca 
Cauman, Claire Freeman, Ruth Goldburg, Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Gutmann, Lois Hallager, Kjeld Juul-Hansen, 
Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbison, Mrs. Helen Hayes, 
Betty Hebard-Doherty, Betty Jones, Dora Kaminsky, 
Mrs. Helen Kroll Kramer, Dorothy Mann, Ethel Rispin, 
Gladys Skelly, Marilyn Walzer, George J. Wells, and 
Muriel Zimmerman. 

For the Guild exhibition, the fabrics were displayed in 
lighted cases, along with the ceramics which served as 
the source of the design and both were shown to full ad- 
vantage. Photographs will be published in the next issue. 








Above. Cope designed by Margaret Traherne, woven 
by Elizabeth Geddes, in the exhibition of the work of 
British Artist-Craftsmen now on tour under the auspices 
of The Smithsonian Institution. 

Below. Cope designed by John Piper, woven by Win- 
some Douglas. Textiles in the show are of unusual 
interest. 

Sponsors of the weaving exhibit at the Women’s In- 
ternational Exposition expect work from at least 150 
weavers, according to present indications. This Exposi- 
tion will be held at the 7lst Regiment Armory, New 
York, in November. More Canadian entries are expected 
also. There will be a jury of awards and certain entries 
will be pre-juried—apparel and household yardages and 
finished household articles. Awards based on audience 
voting will be continued. In addition to the Handweaver 
& Craftsman and Coddie Products awards it is expected 
that other awards of weavers’ supplies will be available 
to be given by the jury. Mrs. Ella S. Bolster of Wash- 
ington D. C., a member of the Designer-Weavers, will 
serve as co-chairman, with Miss Vivian Miller. For In- 
formation regarding membership and exhibition condi- 
tions write Miss Miller, Women’s National Institute, Inc., 
250 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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New MASON WARPER and SECTION BEAMER 


or WEAVERS 


3 New Models with 50% More Yarn Space 


Many Improvements Heavier Construction 
Sizes adjustable: 12 to 18 yds. 3 to 36 yds. 4 to 48 yds. 


WINDS ANY NUMBER OF ENDS FROM A 
SINGLE CONE OF YARN 


Simply clamp on edge of table and turn a crank. 


Actual winding time for 18 yds 40 ends is four minutes and it is then 
ready to wind directly on present warp beam or spool sections. 


Winds sectional warp beam or any make of spool sections with any 
kind of yarn, including mixed colors for tweeds. 


Winds every strand of EQUAL length, TENSIONED and PARALLEL 
without CROSSES. 


Keeps lease automatically without handling of yarn. 


Warper section only, includes counter to record number of ends, 
lease keeper and adjustable brake band to control tension while 
beaming. 


Beamer section includes stainless steel expansion comb adjustable 
from 12 to 28 dents, spool holder and presser foot to wind spools 
hard and smooth. 


Warper section sold separately. Beamer section may be purchased 
later, if required to wind spools. 


New two inch aluminum alloy warp beam with band letoff will take 
18 yd or 48 yd spools to form two inch sections on warp beam. 


Any one can install this beam in their present loom and wind any 
make of spool on beamer section, 


Write for detailed information. 


Aluminum beam with band letoff and fittings $25.00 

18 yd Warper Reel diam. 20 in. 68.00 7 lbs. 
36 yd Warper Reel diam. 39!/2 in. 78.00 10 Ibs. 
48 yd Warper Reel diam. 52!/2 in. 88.00 12 Ibs. 
Beamer for all sizes 20.00 3 Ibs. 
Extra 2% inch Expansion Comb 8.00 

18 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.00 ea 

48 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.50 ea 


Patents pending 









When ordering warp bec 
give this exact measurement. >| 


Removable warp beam shown with 18 and 48 yard spoo/ 


sie 


Winding reel from single cone of yarn 


A New, Smaller 
LOW COST 
Warp Beam and Spools 


| have available another New, Smaller 
and LOWER COST warp beam, with 
two-inch section 3'/2-inch spools, holding 
18 yords for table and floor looms up to 
24-inch weaving space — it is made to 
fit any loom. 


The beam is white oak 13% inches in 
diameter with band letoff of the same 
construction as the large beam shown in 


circular. Beam is complete with letoff 
and screws for mounting. $15.00 
18-yard spools for beam 75 ec 


When ordering give exact measurement 


as shown under large beam. 


Warper and Beamer winding 2 inch spool section from reel 





Manufactured by WILLIAM C. MASON > 


Slingerlands, New York 
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Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 


Twelve weavers’ guilds have been added to our Direc- 
tory of Weavers’ Guilds since last Spring. Others have 
been organized but questionnaires have not been return- 
ed. Before listing we must have on file a completed guild 
questionnaire with the name of a permanent information 
chairman. Guild questionnaires will be sent on request. 

Publication of the Directory began in the Fall, 1953, 
issue and additions followed in Winter 1953-1954, Spring 
1955, Summer 1955, Fall 1955, Spring and Fall 1956, 
Spring 1957 and Fall 1957 and Spring 1958. The Direc- 
tory is now published in the Spring and Fall issues. 

California 
Glenna Harris Weavers. Mrs. J. H. Moore, 1004 Hazel- 

wood Ave., San Jose 25. 

Santa Cruz Handweavers. Miss Myrtle G. Chandler, 402 

Market St., Santa Cruz. 

Tri-County Weavers Guild. Claire D. Pfeiffer, 1740 Mag- 
nolia Way, Walnut Creek. 
Trompers. Mrs. Tusnelda Erichsen, 2077 Queensbury 

Road, Pasadena. 

Canada 


Leamington Weavers Guild. Mrs. Charles Steedsman, 7 


Georgia Ave., Leamington, Ont. (T) 


Florida 


Tropical Weavers’ Guild of Orlando. Miss Evelyn Long, 


110 N. Mills St., Orlando. 
Kentucky 


Tlobby Weavers of the Ohio Valley. Miss Rose Pero, 


4815 S. 6 St., Louisville 14. (T) 
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From the Oakland Museum’s Craftsmen’s Festtval. 
Lampshade by Janet McNinch. Lampbase by Bob Stocks- 
dale. Background, bamboo blind by Helen Pope. Pillow 
fabric by Marion Murphy. 


Michigan 
IV caver's Art Guild. Mrs. Einar Larsen, 4311 W. Sagi- 
naw St., Lansing 17. 
Montana 
Great Falis M.I.A. Weaver's Guild. Mrs. Julius J. 
Wuerthner, 724 Fourth Ave. N., Great Falls. 
New York 
Niagara Falls Weavers. Mrs. Walter Booher, 4209 
Washington St., Niagara Falls. (T ) 
Ohio 
Western Reserve Weavers of Greater Cleveland. Mrs. 
J. F. Coulston, 2474 Wellington Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 18. (T) 
Oklahoma 
Tulsa Hand Weavers. Mrs. Elsie Gubser, 647 N. Denver, 
Tulsa 6. (T) 
(Continued on page 63) 


Above. Evening blouse material by Marge Krejeik. 
Below. Linen runner by Ann Blinks. 
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Craftsmen’s Festival 
at Oakland Art Museum 


Feature1 in the Craftsmen’s Fes- 
tival at the Oakland Art Museum last 
November was the work of three Bay 
Area craftsmen’s guilds, the Loom 
and Shuttle Guild, the Mills College 
Guild, and the Metal Arts Guild. 

Shown was a highly select group 
of some 25 pieces of weaving, 40 
ceramics and 50 pieces of jewelry, all 
from guild members. In addition, 
The Oakland Art Museum’s Gallery 
Shop, which sponsored the festival, 
showed a selection of the work of oth- 
er noted Bay Area craftsmen. 

The Craftsmen’s Festival was the 
first such festival to be held at the 
museum and the exhibition occupied 
all three of the major exhibition cases. 
In addition to the exhibition, several 
events were held during the Festival 
including a preview opening honoring 
the exhibiting artists, a film and lec- 
ture program on crafts and a week- 
long sale in the galleries by the guild 
members. Illustrated are several tex- 
tiles from the exhibition, all by mem- 
bers of the Loom and Shuttle Guild, 
including the pink-tan linen runner 
with overshot of white by Ann 
Blinks, with the design taken from 
an old Peruvian fragment woven of 
dull rose cotton in the Textile Mu- 
seum in Washington, D. C., dating 
several years before Columbus, and 
the handsome evening blouse mate- 
rial by Marge Krejcik, a froth of 
black angora wool twisted with Lu- 
rex for warp and brown nylon ribbon 
in the weft. 

Other pieces of special interest, pic- 
tured together, are the lamp shade by 
Janet McNinch, of teak strips com- 
bined with silk, viscose and _ plastic 
(lamp base by Bob Stocksdale), a 
pillow fabric by Marion Murphy 
showing an unusual use of heavy 
linen with fine linen and gold, and a 
contemporary interpretation of the 
oriental blind by Helen Pope in a 
greyed chartreuse bamboo with wov- 
en bands of small apricot 
threads and green chenille. 

Janet McNinch also showed a 
handsome block design casement 
cloth done in Finnweave using mo- 
hair loop, plain mohair, and cotton in 
shades of off-white. 

There were many beautifully sup- 
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and green 


ple ribbon and wool fabrics. Cay 
Garret, Cynthia McArt and Florence 
Parish used wool warps, with ribbon 
in the weft. Doris Ogden used ribbon 
and wool in the warp and tiny rayon 
boucle in the weft. 

A less common use of handwoven 
fabric was demonstrated in Claire 
Weavers’ book which was beautiful- 
ly bound in a very fine silk and cot- 
ton material (sleyed 60 to the inch). 
The material was olive green in color 
and the pattern was M’s and O's. 

Leone Bull showed a black and red 
stole in which the double cloth weave 


was used to dramatic advantage. 
Pauline MacBeath exhibited in the 
Gallery Shop’s section——Doris E. 
Morrison 


Weavers 


Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild 

activities, marketing suggestions, and 

other current happenings in the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 


H. A. Hoffman of Shawnee, Kan- 
sas, who exhibited some of his color- 
ed draft developments at the Kansas 
Weaving Conference at the University 
last spring, is trying to find some of 
the original folders of patterns pre- 
pared by Bertha Gray Hayes. He 
wants a complete set to match a col- 
lection of colored draft developments 
he wants to make from them. These 
patterns in color are most decorative 
but Mr. Hoffman not believe 
they will have much practical value. 
However, he enjoys making them and 
his friends, including Handweaver & 
Craftsman, appreciate having them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman are members 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, Weav- 
ers Guild. Address: 6921 
Road, Shawnee, Kansas. 


does 
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Leslie L. Cate of The Shuttle 
Shed, Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
(Handweaver & Craftsman Winter 
1959) recently finished weaving 
materials for the Ark curtains for 
Beth-El Temple in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. He was commissioned by 








PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 

WITH LOOMETTE KING 

Patented Loomette King, 12/2" wide, 18” long, 
with exclusive Magic Tondion Control now 
makes it possible for anyone to create beauti- 
ful hand-loomed Stoles, Scarves, Place Mats, etc. 
Exclusive Magic Tension Control enables you 
to use a wide variety of yarns—Rayon, Linen, 
Straw, Wool, etc., all in one pattern. Recom- 
mended therapy for shut-ins. Complete with 
weaving needle, instruction sheets, $5.00 Post- 
paid, no C.0.D.’s, please. Linen or Metallic Straw 
yarn—$1.00 per tube. 





Weaving pleasure for all ages 
with Loomette Junior. 


The o 


inal 4” x 4” hand loom designed espe- 
cially 


© pot holders, afghan squares, etc. 
Simple enough for even a child to operate. 
Complete with weaving needle. Just $1.50 Post- 
= No. C.0.D.’s, please. Satisfaction guaran- 
t > 


LOOMETTE STUDIOS . DEPT. MN-S59 
5883 Blackwelder St. Culver City, Calif. 
1 enclose § Please cond me itoms checked, 
postpaid: (on Canadian orders, add 50c) 

Loometic King @ $5.00 

Loomette King Manual @ 25¢ 

Loomette King Pattern Weaves Booklet @ 2c 
Loomette Junior @ $1.50 

Loometie Handbook « 35¢ 

Original Loomette Weaves Booklet @ 35¢ 
Linen Yarns @ $1.00 a tube, 


Color Tubes 

Metallic Straw @ $1.00 tube, 

Color Tubos 
NAME 
ADDRESS : 
city . STATE 


My Favorite Local Store Is 


eel 








TWO WEAVING BULLETINS 
|. WARP AND WEFT 


10 issues per yeor. 
Sample swatch in each issue. 


Complete weaving instructions 
for the sample. 


FOR THE 4 harness weover 
$3.00 per yearly subscription 


2. DRAFTS AND DESIGNS 


A multi harness weaving 
bulletin. 

Patterns for 5 to 12 harnesses. 

10 issues per yeor. 


4°" x 4" sample swatch in each 
issue. 


$4.00 per yearly subscription 
A complimentary copy of either will 
be sent upon request. 
Both Published by: 
ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS 
632 Santa Barbora Street 
Santa Barbora, California 
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Multi-use four-harness 20° loom 
Weave interchangeably on two pieces 


HILMA BERGLUND 
117% WN. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota 


REDDIGRAPHS 


They're GOOD For Weavers 
Patterns — Swatches — Directions 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5S Selected Issues $6.50 
All Complete Series $1.00 per Issue 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
Pi Beta Phi School Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


_femndnewne Y ARN S_ 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 

Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 








Try our Bargain Package of 

Assorted Yarns of every 

Description (18-20 Ibs. net) —_— 

prepared under the personal 

supervision of our ur. Grant Pies 
Postage 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 
When in New York 

kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 


treat in store for you which will long be 
remembered. 


J.C YARN CO. whens: 


(no connection with any other concern) 











SABINA FOLDING LOOM 
CHAIN TIE-UP, NO ROPES. 


Rocking-Seat Bench, adjustable height Spool rack 
& Tens a, ey easy windin 
w Rigid Bobbin S$ uttles 
Electric “Adjustable Bobbin Winder $12 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Ave. on Highway 3 
New phone FUlton 2-6253 


WEAVING 


Summer Classes 


July 6 — August 14, 1959 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 








SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re- 
quired, samples, prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. BD, 80 Water St.. New York 5, N. Y. 
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David Holleman, the well-known ce- 
ramist of Boston. The curtains were 
woven on a 40-inch loom. Warp is 
20/2 white mercerized cotton set 38 
inches in the reed with a 36-inch fin- 
ished width, 30 ends to the inch. The 
weft was a white silk boucle twisted 
with fine gold thread. Each section 
had ten bands of pure white silk 
boucle at the bottom, all done in a 
surface weave. 





Home sewing is again an important 
activity of women who are making 
their own clothes, not because it is 
necessary, but because they are en- 
joying producing designer fashions, 
many using their own handwoven 
material. Some 35,000,000 American 
women are said to have spent about 
$400 million for yard goods last year. 
We don’t know how many hand- 
weavers are making up their own 
material but we know that more fash- 
ion fabrics are being woven and 
weavers are more interested in learn- 
ing how to turn out well-styled gar- 
ments. Another article on tailoring 
will appear in the Summer issue, a 
continuation of Mrs. Bryan’s article 
in this issue. The first article in the 
series, Planning Fabrics to Meet 
Tailors’ Requirements, appeared in 
the Winter 1959 issue. 





The Wisconsin Federation of 
Handweavers held a Guild Day Feb- 
ruary 14 at the Finney Library, Mil- 
waukee. Guilds in the Milwaukee 
area were invited to participate in an 
informal showing of their weaving. 
Ten or more pieces from each guild 
were on display and a member was 
present to describe the pieces. Direc- 
tions for threading and sleying were 
attached to each piece. The Federa- 
tion’s annual field trip was held 
April 14 at Rockford, Illinois. The 
trip was planned by members of the 
Len-Rock Weavers’ Guild of Rock- 
ford. The joint meeting was des- 
ignated as The Great Lakes Confer- 
ence and met at Sweden House. Mrs. 
Lillian Robbins, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, the guest speaker brought a 
collection of handwoven fabrics. 





The February issue of The Philip- 
pine Craftsman, published by the 
Home Industries Division of the 
3oard of Public Schools of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, which came 
our way is a most interesting publica- 
tion, with this issue containing sev- 











ciao yt TN -WEAVING 


Double woven-edge satin ribbon 
Any wording you desire 


WOVEN EDGE SATIN LABELS 


For Your Own Creations or as 
a Gift For Your Friends Who Sew, 


Knit, Weave or Crochet. Add the final toech 
of “exclusive identification'’' to your handmade- 
fashions with these fashion-fresh, woven-edge satin 
labels. Custom printed with any wording you de- 
sire including name and address. Black letters on 
5/8"' wide snowy white satin ribbon. 


Delivery About One Week, Print Wording You 
Desire Plainly, Sorry, no C.O.D. 
15 for $1.00 40 for $2.00 
100 for $3.35 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. 
Dept. HC |, 234 S. Wells Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





INSPIRING SESSION 
June 8 to 12 
Spend one week with 
Dorothea Hulse, Lillian Robbins, 
Osma Gallinger, Clara McNulty 
Creative Crafts School 
East Berlin, Pa. 





SWANSONS MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 
Troy, Montana 
A delightful mountain vacation re- 
sort offers WEAVING and other arts 
and crafts classes during the summer 
season. 
Ruby Swanson, Manager 





eral articles on weaving. The Home 
Industries Division is concerned with 
better design for home furnishings 
and use of native materials there 
are many illustrations of textiles, 
furniture, and ceramics made by 
Philippine craftsmen which are well- 
designed. An exhibition of Philip- 
pine-made articles has been sent on 
tour of schools throughout the coun- 
try to show everyone what can be 
done locally wiith native materials. 
Ninety per cent of the raw materials 
used by the craftsmen was obtained 
locally. In an interesting article on 
the weaving industry of Miagao, the 
town’s most important home indus- 
try, it was noted that more modern 
looms and equipment are being sup- 
plied to the weavers and weaving 
courses have been included in the 
public school program in order to 
train children to help their parents 
and so increase production. The 
Home Industries Division has de- 
veloped a special carpet loom for 
weaving rugs and carpets of coir, 
decorticated cocoanut husks. 
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Building an 
Extra Warp Beam 


Because she wanted to make a rug 
using a stuffer warp, Helen M. Mc- 
Ghee of the Topeka Kansas, Hand- 
weavers Guild built a second warp 


yarns and need a different tension. 
With the second beam set over the 
regular beam on the loom the weaver 
has the desired control over the novel- 


«- er ep | Fi 
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Extra warp beam in place on Helen McGhee’s loom. 


beam for her loom which she also 
finds useful for many other purposes. 
he method of making rugs with a 
stuffer warp was described by Mary 
M. Atwater in the Spring 1954 issue 
tf tiandweaver & Craftsman and 
Klse Regensteiner 
of the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago at the Kansas Conference in 
1958 (Handweaver & Craftsman Fall 
1958). 

Miss McGhee directions 
lor a beam made by Mrs. Mildred 


Schenck of 


demonstrated by 


followed 


Topeka, although Miss 
\MeGhee’s beam is longer than the 
original. 

Miss McGhee also uses the second 
beam for fabrics woven with novelty 
varns. Novelty yarns do not always 
have the same 


“sive” as smooth 
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ty threads. 

Directions for making the beam 
follow ( dimensions [ Mrs. 
Schenck ) : 


Materials required 


trom 


5 4” dowels (for pegs for section- 
al beam ) 

4 boards 38” long by 1%” 
1” thick 


wide by 


2 1” dowels (axle for beam) 

2 boards 10” long by 3%” or 4” 
wide by 1” thick (for braces ) 

2 4” rounds from 1” thick boards 
for ends of beam 


7 


1 board 2%” or 3” 


wide (or same 
width as back beam on your loom) 
by 40” long and about 1” thick (extra 
back beam) 

241%” screws 
Directions 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





1. Cut 4” dowels in exactly 2” 
lengths. 76 will be needed. One end 
should be rounded and sanded. A 
pencil sharpener may be used for 
this. 

2. With 4” drill bit bore hole 
exactly 1” deep every 2 inches on 
edge of 38” by 1%” boards (4), al- 
lowing one inch at either end of 
boards. Lower edge of board rests on 
the 1” dowel axle. 

3. Splice the two 1” 
then cut to 42”. 
(Diagram 1) 

4. Make the two braces of the 10” 
Bore 1” 


dowels and 
This is the axle. 


boards. (See Diagram 2) 
for shaft (A), small 
for (B)—braces are 
screwed to end of extra back beam. 
Make notch to fit extra back beam 
(C). 

5. Cut two thin strips of board (4” 
thick) about 1” by 2%” and glue or 
nail these braces to the ends of the 
extra back beam. This allows space 
for stuffer warp. 


holes dowel 


holes screws 


6. Use a C Clamp to fasten extra 
beam to back beam. 

7. Screw triangle braces to 38” 
boards and to center dowel. 

8. Six to 7 pound weight (sad iron 
or water jug filled to right weight 


should be attached to extra beam to 


give proper tension ). 


























Diagrams 1 and 2 for extra beam. 
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Notes on Color Fastness 
By WALTER HAUSNER 


The purpose of these notes is not 
to give the handweaver instructions 
on how to dye yarns and fabrics at 
home but to explain color fastness and 
to give the handweaver some idea of 
what to ask for when he is buying 
yarn or having yarn dyed. 

In the early days plant roots, leaves, 
fruits and other natural materials such 
as minerals were used for dyes, each 
for only one specific color. These dyes 
varied greatly and today’s close 
matches were hardly possible because 
of the differences in the quality of the 
raw material. Sometimes the color de- 
peuded upon the weather at the time 
the plants were gathered. The weav- 
er’s palette was limited but he had 
good lasting colors with all-round 
fastness properties. These vegetable 
dyes were, and still are, suitable for 
practically all natural fibers but un- 
suitable for most of the man-made 
fibers. Vegetable dyes also have an- 
other drawback for modern times— 
the time required for the dyeing pro- 
cess, although there are specialists in 
this field who find the results worth 
the effort and are showing handsome 
vegetable-dyed fabrics at various ex- 
hibitions. 

Since scientists succeeded in syn- 
thetising indigo many new chemical 
dyes have been developed. As most of 
the man-made fibers are special pur- 
pose fibers, so most of the chemical 
dyes are special purpose dyes. Some 
of them have good all-round prop- 
erties but they are expensive and spe- 
cial equipment and processes are 
needed for their proper use. Hence 
they are not practicable for the hand- 
weaver. 

The biggest advantage of the new 
chemical dyes is their great variety. 
There is not a shade under the sun 
that could not be dyed. The ease of 
dyeing, blending of varying shades 
and obtaining matching colors is sim- 
ply amazing. However, not every 
shade can be guaranteed color fast 
under all conditions. 

The important question to ask 
about color fastness is—fastness to 
what? Well, color can be fast to light, 
water, washing, boiling, acids, alkalis, 
chemical solvents, fulling, gas fading, 
crocking, perspiration and one hun- 
dred and one other things. It often 
happens that a color absolutely imper- 
vious to light, one that will stand up 


to several hundred hours in the fade- 
o-meter, nevertheless might start to 
run even when you handwash the 
item. On the other hand you can have 
a color that won’t run however long 
you boil the fibers, even if you add 
strong chemicals, but this color might 
start fading after only a few hours 
exposure to good sunlight. And so it 
might go all through the long list of 
fastness properties. Why did I choose 
light and wash fastness for my ex- 
amples? Because they are the most 
important and most generally known 
ones. 

Since we cannot get all-round fast- 
ness unless we pay an exorbitant price 
which would most likely price us right 
out of the market we start by asking 
what fastness we require for our fab- 
rics. An automotive fabric will not 
need resistance to boiling, but does 
need excellent light fastness. It does 
not need resistance to fulling—the 
process that felts all wool cloth—as 
the automotive fabric will most likely 
consist of cotton and one or more 
man-made fabrics. It will be desirable 
to have special resistance to perspira- 
tion and to gas fading. It will need 
fastness to water but not to boiling 
or machine washing, fastness to 
weather and ageing but not necessarily 
to strong chemicals except perhaps 
alcohol as a solvent for cleaning mate- 
rials. 

When we have decided on the color 
fastness required we can select our 
own dye or better tell our dyer so that 
he can select the dyes that will give 
us the best degree of the properties we 
want. Of course there are different 
dyes for different fibers and there is 
sometimes a difference in the way a 
dye that will take on two different 
fibers will resist on these fibers. The 
two fibers of which the largest quanti- 
ties are used—cotton and rayon—are 
chemically the same—cellulose. Both 
are dyed with the same dyestuffs so 
we get the same color but the fast- 
nesses are different. We normally get 
considerably better fastness on rayon 
than on cotton, especially as far as 
light fastness is concerned. 

The new chemical dyes have made 
possible the development of tech- 
niques which formerly could not be 
controlled as they are at present. They 
include : 

1. Cross-dyeing—achieving a two- 


toned effect from one dye bath for a 
fabric woven of two different fibers, 
each of which takes the dye different- 
ly. 

2. Piece-dyeing—using one dye 
bath of properly blended colors, to 
achieve two or more colors in a fab- 
ric woven of two or more fibers with 
different dye properties. 

3. Union dyeing—cloth made of 
fibers with different dye properties 
can be given a uniform shade with the 
proper combination of dyes in one 
bath. 

Not every dyestuff that can be used 
for one particular fiber can be used 
for cross-dyeing it with another. Be- 
fore selecting color for a cross-dyeing 
job, one should consult the dyer to 
discover what can and cannot be done. 
Acetate, for example, can be cross- 
dyed, but it is harder to get good 
light and wash fastness on acetate 
than on other fibers with which it may 
be combined. The fiber also is subject 
to gas fading. Therefore it is wise to 
use acetate in relatively small amounts 
especially in drapery fabrics and leave 
it either white or dye it so that a cer- 
tain amount of fading will not ruin the 
fabric. Certain substances called in- 
hibitors improve resistance to fading 
but eventually they wash out. Dope 
dyed or solution dyed acetates give ex- 
cellent fastness properties but the 
color range is somewhat limited. We 
-annot get a true cross-dye with these 
but can achieve the same effect. 

Home dyes with which hand- 
weavers are familiar, Cushing Dyes, 
and Tintex for example, usually are 
composite dyes, composed of different 
dyestuffs that go on to the fibers at 
different rates and so make it difficult 
to blend colors and match shades 
which differ from the colors on the 
chart. They are mostly all purpose 
dyes, that is they will take on almost 
any fiber in the same way and give a 
union dye, or uniform shade. They are 
mixtures and blends of various dye- 
stuffs and colors. They cannot be used 
for cross-dyeing. Fastness properties 
vary and the palette is somewhat lim- 
ited. Different dyes “go on” at a dif- 
ferent speed and blending is therefore 
difficult, or not possible in some in- 
stances. 

(One expert weaver uses her home 
dyes to experiment and get the color 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Summer Courses and Workshops in Weaving 


Eastern States 

e Brookfield Craft Center, Brook- 
field, Conn. May 22-Sept. 25. A series 
of lectures and workshops on various 
crafts will be given throughout the 
summer. Mrs. Margareta Ohberg of 
Colchester will lecture on dyeing, spin- 
ning and weaving June 13. Berta Frey 
will give a course in weaving Sept. 
14-25. The first course, opening May 
22, will be an intensive one on rug 
making by George Wells, expert rug 
hooker. An exhibition of the work of 
1959 instructors will open April 26 
and continue through May 17, 2 to 5 
P.M. daily. Demonstrations by in- 
structors will be held April 26, May 
3, 10 and 17. 

© Connecticut Summer Arts and 
Crafts Workshop, State Teachers 
College, Willimantic, Conn. Registra- 
tion before June 15. Dates to be an- 
nounced. Sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford. 
Gail M. Redfield, associate professor 
of handweaving at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., will return to teach 
classes this year. 

e Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts, Liberty, Maine. Francis S. 
Merritt, director. June 29-Aug. 30. 
Final registration date, June 1. Weav- 
ing instructors will be: Jack Lenor 
Larsen, New York, June 29-July 18: 
Ted Hallman, winner of first award, 
Young Americans 1958, July 20-Aug. 
8; and Marie Howell, head of weaving 
department, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Aug. 10-29. Special features 
this year will include lectures on art 
history by Alan Gowans, head of the 
department of art, University of Dela- 
ware, who will be in_ residence 
throughout the summer. Stanley Van- 
derbeek, young New York designer 
and film maker, will give a week's 
film seminar and Priscilla Merritt will 
conduct one on gourmet cooking. 
Mary Alice Smith of Handweaver & 
Craftsman will be present for a week 
in August for consultation and talks. 
This is expected to be the last year for 
the school at its present location. Plans 
are under way for a new school at Deer 
Isle, Maine. 

e New England Weavers’ Semi- 
nar, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. July 8-10. Sponsored by 
the extension service of the University 
and weavers’ guilds of New England. 
Open to all weavers. Information and 
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Almost 70 summer courses and 
workshops in weaving are listed in 
this tenth annual survey which has 
been a popular feature of the Spring 
issue of Handweaver & Craftsman 
since its first issue in Spring 1950. 
The courses listed are those about 
which information was received up io 
press time. Please note that various 
spring and summer workshops spon- 
sored by weavers’ guilds and craft 
organizations are listed, in addition to 
courses in schools and colleges. 
Since enrollment in almost all 
weaving courses is limited, it is sug- 
gested that you write for additional 
information and register as early as 
possible. As usual the range of the 
courses is wide, from those given sole- 
ly for those interested in a pleasant 
and profitable leisure time activity to 
specialized courses for professional 
and advanced weavers, teachers and 
therapists, for which credit is given. 
Sometimes credit courses may be 
audited if no credit is desired. Weav- 
ing courses usually are planned with 
a great deal of flexibility to meet the 
requirements of individual students. 
Articles on many of the schools and 
teachers listed have appeared in ear- 
lier issues of this magazine in special 





articles or in former surveys in 
Spring issues. 
reservation blanks: Mrs. James H. 


Bissland, Charlemont, Mass. The pro- 
gram will include one session on eccle- 
siastical weaving. Other sessions will 
include panel discussions and lectures 
by well-known weavers. The seminar 
will open with a dinner and for the 
first time there will be a fashion show. 

e Kate Van Cleve, 14 Marshal St., 
Brookline 46, Mass. Registration be- 
fore July 1. July 6-August 14. In- 
struction on 2 to 10-harness looms for 
amateurs, occupational therapists and 
teachers. 

e Craft Center, Worcester, Mass. 
June 29-Aug. 21. Two-week minimum 
enrollment period. Classes for amateur 
weavers will be taught by Jackie von 
Ladau, well-known to many weavers 
for her stimulating workshops and 
talks on color. 

e Unwersity of New Hampshire, 
Commons Building, Durham. July 6 
Aug. 14. Fundamentals of weaving, 
also advanced work. Lectures, demon- 
strations and individual instruction by 


Miss Winifred Clark, a graduate of 
Iowa State College with a master’s 
degree from the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, with work in weaving, metal- 
smithing and ceramics. 

e Arts Workshop, Newark Mu- 
seum, 43-49 Washington St., Newark 
1, N. J. July 1-Aug. 5. A course for 
amateurs, with emphasis on apprecia- 
tion of weaving and its recreational 
aspects, under Miss Beatrice E. Reeve. 

e Chautauqua Art Center, Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. July 6-Aug. 21. Registration : 
from June 29 throughout summer. 
Weaving classes will be taught by 
Mrs. Marcus C. Steese, Hamburg, 
N. Y., who is active with weavers’ 
groups in the Buffalo area. 

e Seminars on American Culture, 
New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, Cooperstown, N. Y. F. L. Rath, 
vice-director. Registration prospectus 
available in April. July 4-18. New 
York State teachers may receive in- 
service credit. A comprehensive course 
in first-hand experiences with the 
everyday details of life and work dur- 
ing the frontier and post-frontier peri- 
ods in the Northeast, using the facili- 
ties of the famous Farmers’ Museum. 
The textile section will be under the 
direction of Miss Virginia D. Parslow, 
assistant curator, craft expert and 
weaver on the staff of the historical 
association. There will be sessions on 
the preparation, spinning and weaving 
of flax and wool as well as other early 
crafts such as candle-making and 
blacksmithing. 

e Marjorie Ruth Ross, Ross-Hill 
Handweavers, Ringwood Road, Free- 
ville, N. Y. Courses offered through- 
out the summer. 

e Weaving Workshop, Y ork State 
Craftsmen, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Aug. 17-19. Information and 
enrollment: Mrs. Harold D. Hauf, 
Brunswick Hills, Troy, N. Y. Berta 
Frey of Woodstock and Claire Free- 
man, head of the weaving department 
of the Craft Students League of the 
YWCA and the Westchester Work- 
shop, White Plains, N. Y., will be in- 
structors at the Weavers’ Workshop 
preceding the York State Craft Fair, 
Aug. 20-22. The courses will deal with 
basic principles of weaving as follows : 
Monday, demonstrations of different 
methods of warping; Tuesday, good 
weaving habits such as rhythm, sel- 
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Send for free samples 
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BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 
Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 
Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 
cate years desired. 
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Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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vages and sley, with discussion of in- 
dividual problems; Wednesday, dia- 
gramming and related subjects. There 
will be both day and evening sessions 
with lectures, demonstrations and in- 
formal discussions. Some attention 
will be given to weaving on small ap- 
pliances and tailoring. All participants 
must provide their own foot-power 
looms. The weaving program will con- 
tinue through the fair where two 
rooms will be set up with looms for 
demonstrations. Visitors may also 
weave on them. Thursday will be tap- 
estry day and an outstanding weaver 
will speak on Friday. Marjorie Ruth 
Ross is weaving chairman. 

e Craft Students League of the 
YW'CA, 840 Eighth Ave., New York 
19. Registration, last two weeks in 
May. June 1-July 24. Daytime and 
evening courses. Advanced course in 
designing, drafting, cloth analysis and 
sample making if sufficient early ap- 
plications. Instruction under Claire 
Freeman, head of the weaving depart- 
ment. 

e New York University, School 
of Education, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. Registration for 
intersession June 8-9. June 9-19. An 
elementary weaving course is offered 
for amateurs and beginners open to 
regular or special students who meet 
requirements under experienced craft 
instructors on the University faculty. 

e Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. Registration, 
July 2-3. Courses for teachers with a 
B. A. degree in both beginning and 
advanced weaving taught by Miss 
Eleanor Caldwell, professor of art at 
Fort Hays State College, 
Kansas. 


Hays, 


e School for American Crafts- 
men, Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 
8, N. Y. July 6-Aug. 15. Weaving 
classes under Karl Laurell, for both 
beginners and advanced weavers with 
enrollment limited to qualified stu- 
dents. Tutorial workshops for ad- 
vanced students. All craft courses are 
taught on the workshop method with 
lectures, 
projects. 

© Westchester VW ‘orkshop, County 
Center, White Plains, N. Y. July 6- 
Aug. 14. Claire Freeman will teach 
the weaving classes and students may 
register for one-week 
desired. 


discussion and __ special 


periods if 


e Berta Frey Studio, Box 505, 





Woodstock, N. Y. July 27-Sept. 4. 
Instruction for both beginning and ad- 
vanced weavers with emphasis on spe- 
cial interests. 

e Creative ( ‘rafts Schoot of 
Weaving, East Berlin, Pa. Mrs. Osma 
C. Gallinger, director. Special course, 
June 8-12, registration closes May 25. 
Regular classes May 1-Nov. 30. The 
special course will include the follow- 
ing subjects: Dorothea Hulse, Los 
Angeles, weaving; Lillian Robbins, 
Indianapolis, tapestry ; Mrs. Gallinger, 
practice at looms ; and Clara McNulty, 
Stockton, Kan., belts and weaving on 
small appliances, her specialty. Mrs. 
McNulty also will be at the school 
through June, teaching belt weaving 
and spinning. Mrs. Gallinger will plan 
instruction to suit individual prefer- 
ences, teaching both fundamental and 
advanced weaving, textures, draft 
writing, finishing and other subjects. 

e Weaving Seminar, Middle At- 
lantic States, University Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers. 
May 14-16. Advance registration 
necessary. Information: Mrs. Samuel 
Raymond, 341 S. 26 St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 

e Fletcher Farm Craft School, 
Ludlow, Vt. July 20-Aug. 28. In- 
structors in weaving will be Lill) 
Hoffman, Concord, N. H., instructor 
with the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts and custom weaver ; 
Winogene B. Redding, editor of Red- 
digraphs and designer and supervisor 
of weaving for the Arrowcraft Shop, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.; and _ Lillian 
Hunter, Red House Weaving Studio, 
Bethel, Vt. 


Middle West 

e The School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, Michigan at Adams, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. June 29-Aug. 7. Compre- 
hensive course, with experimentation 
in textures, colors and weaves, given 
by Else Regensteiner, head of the de- 
partment of weaving. 

* Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. June 10-Aug. 7. Two courses 
in crafts and design offered in the de 
partment of fine arts. 

e Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. July 20-Aug. 21. 
ners course, emphasis on simple looms, 


Segin- 


given by Lucia Mysch, in charge of 
regular weaving courses. 

e State University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa. June 15-Aug. 12. Compre- 
hensive course taught by Lula E 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Smith, who teaches 
regular session. 

e Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. June 9-Aug. 7. Course plan- 
ned for amateurs and teachers, given 
by Miss Dorothy Barfoot, who teaches 
courses in the regular session. 

e Hartland Craft Area, P.O. Box 
53, Hartland, Mich. Edwin and Ayliffe 
Ochs, directors. Classes starting May 
16 and June 27 for Saturday work 
only. Series of weekly classes starting 
Aug. 3, through Aug. 21. All courses 
have been planned and will be taught 
by Harriet Tidball, formerly director 
of the Shuttle Craft Guild and editor 
of Shuttle Craft, and will include 
fundamentals of weaving, exploratory 
weaving and the handloom weaves. 

e Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. June 22-July 31. Two 
courses in textiles and textile design, 
one advanced, under Dr. Zawacki. 

e Conference, Michigan League 
of Handweavers. Waldenwoods, July 
24-26. Open to anyone interested in 


courses in the 


handweaving. Kegistration began 
April 1. For information and reserva- 
tions: Mrs. Charles Neal, 18421 


Meridian, Grosse Ile, Michigan. This 
is the first venture of the newly or- 
ganized Michigan League of Hand- 
weavers which now includes’ 16 
weavers’ groups as well as individual 
members. Mrs. Harriet Tidball will be 
coordinator for the conference and an 
important participant in the program 
which has the theme, The Education 
of the Handweaver. Waldenwoods, 
where the conference will be held, is 
the site of the first National Confer- 
ence of Handweavers, 
Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger. 

e University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. First term, June 
15-July 20; second, July 18-Aug. 22. 
A course in introduction to weaving 
in the art education department, under 
Miss Anna Smits. 

e The School of the Ozarks, Point 
Lookout, Mo. Registration, April 20- 
May 15. May 26-June 5. A course for 
amateur taught by Mrs. 
Charlotte Gist, instructor at the school, 
experienced weaver formerly of Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., former student at 
Banff School of Fine Arts and Pi Beta 
Phi School. 

e University of Wisconsin, School 
of Home Economics, Related Art De- 
partment, Madison 6, Wis. Institute, 
June 29-July 3. Unlimited enrollment. 
A 5-day Institute on Design in Tex- 
tiles will be offered this year for the 


Spring 1959 


directed by 


weavers 


first time under the direction of Miss 
Helen Louise Allen, widely known 
weaver and teacher on the faculty of 
the School of Home Economics at the 
University. The main emphasis will 
be on design in handweaving but other 
hand-executed techniques, such as 
block-printing, screen-printing and 
embroidery will be exhibited and dis- 
cussed. No actual weaving or printing 
will be done by the students but there 
will be exhibits, slides, lectures and 
demonstrations each morning and 
afternoon. The Institute is planned for 
teachers and home weavers with the 
design in relation to present day uses 
of hand-executed textiles. 

e Wisconsin Avenue Social 
Center Weaving Studio, 2708 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. 
Hazel Taft Kolloge, director. April 
20-Aug. 1. Entrance at any time. Sixty 
looms are available, from 4 to 44-inch 
width, 2, 4, and 6 harnesses. The center 
is sponsored by the recreation depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee public schools. 
Mrs Kolloge has taught in this de- 
partment for 25 years. 

e Doljfe’s Barn, 306 Pleasant St., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Mrs. Mildred 
Perrigo, director. July 1-Sept. 1. Spe- 
cial courses are arranged for groups, 
or individual instruction is given on a 
single technique if time is allowed to 
prepare looms in advance. Instructors 
will be Mrs. Perrigo and Mrs. Mark 
Doll, well known to 
weavers. 


Wisconsin 


Western States 

e University of Alaska, College, 
Alaska. June 15-22. Courses for ama- 
teurs and teachers. Vena A. Clark, in- 
structor. Workshop, afternoons. July 
13-Aug. 7. Miss Clark. 

e Handweaving Studio, The 
Pendleton Shop, Jordan Road, Box 
465, Sedona, Ariz. Continuous classes 
instructed by Mrs. Mary Pendleton 
for both beginning and 
handweavers. Other crafts 
Day and evening classes. 

e Idyllwild Arts Foundation, 
Idyllwild, Calif. June 29-Aug. 7. Two- 
week workshops. Ataloa, well-known 
among West Coast weavers, will be 
in charge of the crafts department. 

e Barnsdall Arts and Crafts Cen- 
ter, 1645 N. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Year-round classes, 
comprehensive instruction by Mrs. 
Mathilde Johannsen. 


advanced 
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THIRTIETH 
ANNUAL SESSIONS 


enland 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


SPRING SESSION: March 16, 1959 to June 2C, 
1959 
SUMMER SESSIONS: June 22 to July 11 
July 13 to August 1 
August 3-22 
Long and short courses in Hand Weaving, 
Pottery, Metalcrafts, and a variety of Related 
Crafts. 
PENLAND Schoo! of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS 


13 day, personally escorted, tours 
to exciting arts & crafts centers. 
Price includes all transportation, 
first class hotels, most meals, craft 
demonstrations in remote indian 
villages, tips, etc. Your traveling 
companions are fellow artists-crafts- 
men. An unforgettable vacation at 
very low cost. Also tours for Deco- 
rators & Architects. 


@ June 13 Teenage tour to San 
Miguel, Acapulco, 
Mexico City 


Painting Workshop 


Arts & Crafts tour to 
Oaxaca, Taxco, 
Mexico City 

T. H. HEWITT 

2413 Driscoll St. @ Houston 19, Tex. 


@ july 5 
@ July 26 





LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 

ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 

NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 
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SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
1959 

JULY 6-AUGUST 14 


CERAMICS 
METALCRAFTS 

TEXTILES 
WOODWORKING 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 


Classes in crafts for the elementary, ad- 
vanced, and special students. Six hours 
college credit. New Programs for 1959 
include courses leading to the Master of 
Fine Arts degree, and a “Junior Year 
Abroad” for those studying for the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 


Catalogs, 
descriptive literature on request. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
65 PLYMOUTH AVE. SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 


WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 








Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Lerge assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





WEAVING SERVICE 


From SCOTLAND, Botany & Mohair. 
From ENGLAND, nubby British tweeds. 
From IRELAND, linen yarns. 

From FRANCE, fast colored linen. 
Nilus Leclerc looms & equipment. 


Send 35¢ in COIN. GET FIVE price lists, 
with ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 
“WEAVING SERVICE” 
318 Grain Exchange 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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Monterey, County Fairgrounds, 
Monterey, Calif. May 2-3. Sponsored 
by the Carmel Crafts Guild. Dora C. 
Crabtree, general chairman. 

e California College of Arts and 
Crafts, Broadway at Clifton, Oakland, 
Calti. June 22-July 31. Instruction at 
all levels by Kay Sekimachi in 
4-harness weaving, analysis of weaves 
and techniques. 

e The Yarn Depot, Inc., 545 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. June 
15-26 and July 6-10. Classes under 
Cay Garrett and Janet McNinch, both 
experienced weavers and_ teachers. 
Courses deal with basic explanations 
of various weaves with particular 
emphasis on contemporary use of 
color. 

e San Jose State College, San 
Jose, Calif. June 22-July 31. Instruc- 
tor, Miss Naomi Dietz, associate pro- 
fessor of art education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

e Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, Colo. First 4-week term, regis- 
tration opening June 22. Four courses 
under Miss Norma Walker, two re- 
quiring high school graduation for 
entrance, one junior standing and one 
graduate standing. Emphasis on con- 
temporary aspects of weaving and in- 
terpretations by individual students. 

e University of Hawan, Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii. June 22-July 11. Applica- 
tion for entrance to Director of Ad- 
missions, a month in advance. Two 
classes will be taught by Hester 5S. 
Robinson, associate professor of art 
at the University. One will deal with 
the processes of weaving and the other 
with experimentation in techniques, 
pattern drafting and designing for 
specific problems. 

e Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Mont. June 17-July 17. Courses 
planned for home economics majors 
in textiles and art majors in costume 
design. Instructor: Mrs. 
Afanasiev who teaches regular classes. 
Mrs. Afanasiev is a custom weaver 
who has conducted workshops for 


Frances 


many weavers’ groups. Her work has 
been widely exhibited. 

e Northern Montana _ College, 
Havre, Mont. July 27-Aug. 14. Stress 
on creative weaving, with thorough 
background of techniques, under 
Marion ©. Brockmann, graduate of 
University of Wisconsin with courses 
in architecture and painting, now 
working for an MFA degree in weav- 
ing at the University of Oregon. 





e Swanson's Mountain View 
Lodge, Troy, Montana. Instruction in 
weaving and other crafts will be of- 
fered as usual, instructors to be an- 
nounced later. 

e Oregon State College, School 
of Home Economics, Corvallis, Ore. 
June 22-July 31. Joan Patterson will 
offer a course in special problems in 
designing fabrics for specific uses, for 
which a basic weaving course is a 
requisite. 

e Arts and Crafts Society, 6750 
S. W. 35 Ave., Portland 19, Ore. 
July 7-Aug. 12, inclusive. Three ses- 
sions, two weeks each ( four class days 
a week). Weaving classes will be 
taught by Laurie Herrick, teacher and 
designer-weaver of custom fabrics. 
Some familiarity of weaving is neces- 
sary for the 2-week courses which will 
include supervised projects and illus- 
trative study of techniques. Mrs. Her- 
rick will give a 4-day course for begin- 
ning weavers, July 12, 23, 30 and Aug. 
6, with a lecture in the morning and 
laboratory work in the afternoon, 
with demonstrations and discussion. 

e Fidalgo Allied Arts, Box 476, 
La Conneau, Wash. Advance registra- 
tion. June 22-July 31. Minimum en- 
rollment, one week. Instruction in 
weaving on an individua! basis will be 
given by Vera Helte Strong, who has 
studied in Sweden and at Cranbrook 
She is a professional weaver, especially 
interested in rug design. 


Southern States 
e Northwest 
weavers Guild. Annual 


Hand- 


Weaving 


4 {rkansas 


School, New Hope Club, Highway 71, 
South of Rogers. May 11-16. Infor- 
mation: Mrs. C. J. Craig, correspond- 
ing secretary, 701 S. W. 2 St., Benton- 
ville, Ark. Mrs. C. J. Meek, member 
of the Lincoln, Neb., Handweavers’ 
Guild again will be the instructor. The 
school is open to members and others 
interested in weaving 

e Sunshine University, Arts & 
Craits Division, Maritime Base, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Throughout sum- 
mer. During the summer weavers may 
work on any projects they prefer un- 
der the supervision of Mrs. Catherine 
A. Stirrup, instructor. 

e The School of Dynamic Sym- 
metry and Weaving, The Jay Ham- 
bidge Art Foundation, Betty’s Creek, 
Rabun Gap, Ga. Mrs. Mary Crovatt 
Hambidge, director. The school will be 
opened in the late summer. 
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e Berea College, Crafts Work- 
shop, Berea, Ky. Two 4-week sessions. 
June 8-July 3 and July 6-Aug. 1. This 
is the first summer crafts workshop 
to be presented by the art and indus- 
trial arts departments. Weaving class- 
es will be taught by Sally Wilkerson, 
a graduate of Berea with a master of 
fine arts degree from the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. Seminars in contem- 
porary design will be held four times 
a week with individual consultation 
on problems of procedures in design. 
All classes will be held in the new 
William H. Danforth Industrial Arts 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20" & 26" 


weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools .. . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 





MODEL #240-4 Weaving Supplies 





SOMETHING NEW! 


You get SIX or more HANDWOVEN Samples 
for only 50c plus details! TELL us what interests 
you: TELL us color tones wanted. 


Sports Jackets @ Men's Ladie’s suits, coats, 
dresses @ Neck Scarves @ Skirts & stoles @ 
Purses @ Aprons @ Evening bags & stoles @ 
Drapery @ Upholstery @ Curtains @ Rugs © 
Place mats @ Baby Biankets @ Pure linens @ 
How-to-weave-Neckties @ How to “finish” woven 
articles. SEND money order, check, cash to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 
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Rie 
Centre, 


WEAVING 


Donker Bannister (left) in her studio at South Landing Craft 


: : ‘ ; . e @ @ Make and beam a long 
Oucenston, Ontario, Canada, where she offers year-round classes in 


warp in less than one hour? 


: " e @ @ Thread a loom 
Munford, Col. John 5. Fishback and without mohing valetshes? 
Mrs. Blanchard. Continuous 


instruction is offered in the spring 


building which offers up-to-date facili- 
ties for work in all crafts. 

e John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, N. C. Craft courses April 
13-25, June 29-July 11; Aug. 10-22; 


Oct. 19-31. Weaving courses will be 


Oliver 
e@ @ @ Weave one running yard 


session, which will close June 20, and of cloth in 30 minutes? 


the fall session, from Aug. 24 to Dec. © @ @ Solve ANY problem in 


12. Students may enter at any time handweaving? 


taught by Mrs. Murrial Martin, di- and remain for any period desired. 
rector of handicrafts for the school. Instruction in all major crafts is of- COME TO OUR 
She will offer an introduction to fered as well as training in minor SUMMER SCHOOL 


weaving with an opportunity for the 
student to plan and express his ideas 
in color and texture. 

e The Penland School of Handi 
crafts, Penland, N. C. Miss Lucey C. 
\Mlorgan, director. Three main sum- 
mer sessions, June 22-July 11; July 
13-Aug. 1; Aug. 3-22. This is the 30th 
anniversary vear for this well-known 
craft instructors : 
Rupert Peters, Mrs. Mary Virginia 


school. Weaving 


Spring 1959 


crafts under the regular staff. 
e The Arts and Crafts Assoctia- 
tion of Winston-Salem and Forsyth 


County, N. C., 610 Coliseum Drive. 


Bess Burke, Workshop Manager. 
This organization offers a compre- 
hensive craft program, including 


weaving, as a leisure time activity on a 
year-round Winter 
classes were taught by Gypsy 
lingsworth. 


basis. weaving 


Hol- 


SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR BEGINNERS 


write to: 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
FULFORD, P. Q., CANADA 























AD-A-HARNESS 
LOOMS ° 


No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Aiways in adjustment 


SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
TYPE B 
4 to 20 harnesses — 24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
} 
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also 16", 20” and 24” portable looms 
4 to 8 harness, Push-up rising shed 
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“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 


CONTEMPORARY 


YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 
Sample card fifty cents. 








BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 
Brookfield, Connecticut 
COURSES BY 
GEORGE WELLS, PETER OSTUNI, 
ALBERT JACOBSON, HAROLD PRIDE, 
FRANCES FELTEN, BERTA FREY and 
JANET DOUB ERICKSON, KATHE BERL 


Brochure on request 


LOOM MUSIC 


A bulletin of help and inspiration with clear 
directions that insure success for your weav- 
ing. 

$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 
Co-Editors: 
Mrs. ®. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. ©. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


GRANBERG WARPING REEL 


Sit down while preparing your warp. 
Counter registers the yardage. 








Write for pamphlet 
1605 Crockett St. 


MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’‘s Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 


Amarillo, Texas 
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e Craft Workshop, Pi Beta Phi 
School and University of Tennessee, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. Marian G. Heard, 
director. Full session, June 15-July 21 ; 
two half sessions, June 15-July 1, July 
3-21. Berta Frey, a former instructor 
at the workshop, will have two classes, 
one an introductory course in basic 
skills and one for advanced weavers. 
Courses are planned for professional 
weavers but also for many who come 
“just for fun.” 

e Texas Woman's University, 
Denton, Texas. June 3-July 13. Ad- 
vance application. Courses will be of- 
fered for teachers, undergraduate and 
graduate students, with the instructor 
to be announced. 


Outside the United States 

e Banff School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada. Classes, July 6-Aug. 16. Two 
10-day weaving workshops, July 13- 
24 and July 27-Aug. 7. Classes are 
open to anyone interested in weaving 
with students graded as to ability and 
experience at beginning of the term. 
The teaching staff this year will in- 
clude Mrs. Ethel Henderson, Mrs. 
Barbara C. Whyte, a graduate of the 
school, and Mrs. Winifred Savauge 
weaving graduate and 
former teacher at Banff, who is re- 
turning after several years absence. 

e New Brunswick School of Arts 
and Crafts, Fundy National Park, 
Alma, N. B., Canada. Ivan Crowell, 
Director. July 7-Aug. 22. A prescribed 
basic course for beginners. Other stu- 
dents may arrange for a variety of 
courses by the day on arrival. Instruc- 
tor : Adele Ilves. 

e Weaving Workshop, Mac- 
Donald Institute, Guelph., Ont., Can- 
ada. May 24-30. Information, Mrs. 
F. J. Webster, RR 3, Picton, Ont., 
Canada. 

e South Landing Craft Center, 
(ueenston, Ont., Canada. Through- 
out the summer. Individual instruction 
will be given as usual by Mrs. Rie 
Donker Bannister, according to stu- 
dents’ requirements. There will be 
field trips to other weaving centers. 

e Z-Handicrafts, Fulford, Que., 
Canada. June 1-Sept. 1, reservations 
from Sunday noon to Sunday noon. 
S. A. Zielinski, editor of The Master 
Weaver will give individual lessons, 
both for beginners and advanced pro- 
fessional weavers. 

e Institute Allende, San Miguel 
de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 


Mooney, a 





BERTA 
FREY 


will again hold 


SUMMER 
WEAVING CLASSES 


in her 


OWN STUDIO 


in Woodstock, New York 


for beginning and 
advanced students 
We 


Write now for information 
P.O. Box 505 
Woodstock, New York 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





THE + ~’ndliton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
SEDONA, ARIZONA 


invites you to learn how to weave 
in the beautiful setting of the Oak Creek Canyon 
red rock country. Also enjoy fishing, swimming, 


riding, hiking, hunting (in season). Other 
eraft classes available. The ideal place for a 
family vacation. 


Write for details. 





LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 





June 15-Aug. 31. Registration for all 
or part of period. Brita Sundholm will 
teach basic weaving, using traditional 
Mexican looms and techniques. 

e Oregro Vavskola, Agatan 3, 
Sweden. Autumn term begins Aug. 
10, continues through Dec. 10. Courses 
planned for amateurs and therapists 
are given under the direction of Malin 
Selander, known to many American 
weavers as the author of Weaving 
Patterns. Her recent book, Handvart, 
will be translated into English shortly. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Newark 


(Continued from page 10) 


new fibers as well as old, has been 
successful since it was started in 
1942. At that time, using materials 
available for study at the Museum 
and at other nearby Metropolitan in- 
stitutions, the Workshop began to 
instill the concept that members 
should know what is going on else- 
where, not only in weaving but in any 
number of arts so they might apply 
such ideas to their own interests. 

As a stepping stone into more com- 
plex fields of art, the Workshop uses 
the Museum’s own fine collection of 
colonial coverlets and other items of 
historical interest. Within a_ few 
weeks of enrolling, a new member 
learns how these coverlets were made 
and learns “by doing” how to make 
similar coverlets using the same kinds 
of materials. All this serves as a basis 
for learning the versatility of the 
material, providing the members with 
an almost intuitive knowledge of the 
use of new fibers as they progress, us- 
ing the historical background of the 
arts and applying such knowledge to 
modern materials for one’s own use. 

This ready availability of fine ob- 
jects, well designed and well ex- 
ecuted, is one of the major factors in 
the popularity of the Arts Workshop 
at the Museum. Doctors, lawyers, 
housewives, when enrolling, are 
aware they will probably never be- 
come great artists in the field. Their 
enrollment for the most part is based 
on knowing that by learning, one 
grows. And while some go on to 
weave successfully at home, and enter 
materials in exhibitions and shows, 
others are equally happy, and equally 
successful, knowing they have built 
an appreciation and understanding of 
textiles and their usage. 


Connecticut 


Craftsmen 


Publish Handbook 


The Society of Connecticut Crafts- 
men has published a revised edition of 
its Handbook for Craftsmen which 
contains a great deal of valuable in- 
formation on craft standards, pricing, 
marketing, selling, taxes, record- 
keeping, professional practices and 
books for craftsmen. Standards for 
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Dozens of Projects 
Dozens of Fabric Designs 
with 
Exact. Instructions 
For Weaving & Making 


Don’t Guess! 


HAVE SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS! 


Follow Proven Designs! 
Get Ideas! 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Basic Design Series contains: 


Details of: Design 
Supply Sources 
Pictures 
Color 
Yarns 
Sewing 


Single Lessons Available 


Let These Be Yours. Write For Index & Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





weaving are as follows: 

Design : a handwoven article should 
show some element of original work 
either in the pattern, the use of mate- 
rial or technique. Copies or adapta- 
tions of modern or traditional designs 
should be so labeled and the source 
siven. Patterns should be suited to 
the size, shape and use of the article. 

Technique : Threading, sleying, and 
beat should be part of the texture 
and/or pattern. Streaks in the warp 
and weft are taboo unless they are 
basic parts of the design. Hand-sewn 
hems and stay-stitching for fringe 
should be used. Machine stitching is 
acceptable when it is needed for 
strength. Fly shuttle weaving is not 
acceptable. 

Material: Materials should be ap- 
propriate to the final use of the ar- 
ticle. Some thought should be given 
to the problem of future upkeep of 
the product. Mixtures of fibers 
should be proper for serviceability. 

Finishing: Fabrics that change 
texture or shape when washed or dry 
cleaned should be washed or cleaned 
before selling. 

Some excellent suggestions are giv- 
en on presentation of products. A 
poor article, it is noted, well-pre- 
sented to the public, will outsell the 
finest article tossed out in a sloppy 
manner. Care and thought, rather 
than expense, are important factors 
in presenting things for sale. An iden- 
tifying mark, emblem or craftsmen’s 
signature creates interest and acts as 
a silent salesman. 

The Handbook may be obtained 
for $1.00 from The Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen, 17 South Main 
Street, West Hartford 7, Connecti- 
cut. 


Cnoss-COUNTRY C RA FT SMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 

1 year $2.50. 
P.O. Box 1237 


Single copies 25¢. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 





The York State Craftsmen 
6th annual 


YORK SUATK 
ChAT FAI 


August 20-21-22, 1959 


Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 
Films — Demonstrations — Exhibits 


Craft Students 
League Gallery 


Craftsmen studying at the Craft 
Students League of the YWCA now 
have a permanent gallery and sales 
room at League headquarters, 8th 
Avenue and 51 Street, New York. 
The gallery will be open on a year- 
round basis with a wide variety of 
handcraft for sale—ceramics, hand- 
woven and handprinted textiles, 
jewelry, enamels, wood carvings and 
other objects. Moderate priced-gifts 
will be available as well as more ex- 
pensive pieces. Students receive two- 
thirds of the sales price with the re- 
maining one-third used to finance the 
gallery. The Crafts Students Gal- 
lery and Library was opened Novem- 
ber 24. 
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@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 
wool/mohair blend 

yarn dyed—4500 yds. per Ib. 

@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
vat dyes 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 


Grace D. Blum 
Box 691, Route 1, West Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 


@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


Please enclose 35c for samples, to 
distributor in your area 


JOSEPH 0. ACTON 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


SHUTTLE 








The Weaving publication that helps 
you understand your weaving and 
presents problems to develop 
your skill. 


10 ISSUES PER YEAR 
Regular edition subscription—$7.50 yr. 
sample copy—.75 


Portfolio edition subscription 
with woven samples—$17.50 
sample copy—$1.75 
. 


Write for special offer for new subscribers and 
information about correspondence courses. 


Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 
Shuttle Craft Guild 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 16) 


tours correlated with design discus- 
sion, Kenneth D. Matthews, Jr., 
Elizabeth Anderson; and Miriam 
Warner; warping techniques, Joan 
Ochroch, Jasper Nicoll; finishing 
handwoven materials, Joseph D. Ac- 
ton. Mr. Matthews is assistant cura- 
tor of education at the Museum. The 
Guild is Museum-sponsored. 

Beatrice Reeve, head of handweav- 
ing at the Newark, New Jersey, Mu- 
seum will speak on Museums are 
Goldmines at the Thursday morning 
session. Alice Letchworth, instructor 
in weaving at the Philadelphia School 
of Occupational Therapy, will moder- 
ate a panel discussion on showing 
and judging on Friday afternoon. The 
two lectures Saturday morning will 
be by Claire Freeman on linens and 
Senjamin Muchnick on A Decorator 
Looks at Modern Fabrics. Miss Free- 
man is head of the weaving depart- 
ment at the Craft Students League of 
the New York YWCA and _ the 
Westchester Workshop, White 
Plains, New York. She is a member 
of the New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers, the Associated Handweav- 
ers, and the Artist-Craftsmen of New 
York, Mr. Muchnick is an interior 
designer and an instructor at the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute. He and 
Miss Letchworth are members of the 
Philadelphia Guild. 

Colorful California Weaving will 
be the subject of the talk by Doro- 
thea Hulse of Los Angeles at the 
luncheon meeting on Saturday. (An 
article on Mrs. Hulse appeared in the 
Winter 1959 issue of this magazine. ) 
laborate plans are under way for the 
fashion show on Saturday, under the 
direction of Cynthia Driver. Mary 
Douglas Biederman is_ luncheon 
chairman. 

Weavers attending the seminar are 
invited to bring work for exhibition 
which will be hung on the Clothes- 
line with representative work from 
guild members. The museum-inspired 
guild exhibit, an annual event, will 
be shown at the conference. There 
will also be a display of yarns, fibers 
and equipment from commercial 
sources in the Philadelphia area. 

An interesting social program has 
been planned. A tea will be given in 
the Upper Egypt Gallery at the Uni- 
versity Museum Thursday afternoon, 
with Mrs. Maboeth Gavetti as chair- 


man. Members of study groups will 
be hostesses at the studios which will 
hold Open House for weavers on Fri- 
day evening—one each in Swarth- 
more, Bryn Mawr, Germantown and 
Center City. 

The Guild library of 50 books will 
be on display in a convenient corner 
set up for browsing. 

For information and registration 
blanks write Mrs. Samuel Raymond, 
341 South 26th Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 


Memphis 

(Continued from page 21) 

Chappell, Ruth Connell, Henry East- 
erwood. Elve Faulk, Cary Gill, Bet- 
ty Graves, Frank King, Francis Man- 
ley, Carolyn Miller, Murff, 
Meade Nichol, Viola-Joyce Quigley, 
Francis Rice, Burt Roth, Marjorie 
Schwartz, Ro Strauch, Frank Wat- 
son, Robert Wellford, Iona Winton 
and Margaret Wiseman. 

The Memphis Guild has accepted 
the responsibility for installing ex- 
hibitions in the new textile room of 
the Museum, for which space was al- 
loted in the new wing of the Brooks 
Memorial Gallery, opened in 1956. 
The Guild also cooperates in sched- 
uling exhibitions for the textile room, 
where the program is on a continu- 
Interest in craft 
tions is increasing and several of the 
shows have included other crafts as 
well as weaving. Among recent ex 
hibitions was one from the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guid; 
American Crafts from the University 
of Illinois biennial exhibitions. 


Jessie 


ous basis. exhibi- 


and 


Decorating Fabrics 

By simple step-by-step instruction 
and photographs the beginner is 
shown rather than told the 
techniques of applying patterns to 
fabrics. Each method 
batik, block printing, tie dyeing and 
silk screen, is introduced with a briet 
historical background which 1s _fol- 
lowed by the necessary equipment 


various 


stenciling, 


and the several procedures. The au- 
thor explains his own scribble meth- 
od of making abstract patterns. Short 
chapters are devoted to color mixing, 
the traditional 
dyes and the proper cleaning of dec- 
orated fabrics. 

The Hand Decoration of Fab- 
rics by Francis Kafka. McKnight 
& McKnight, Bloomington, II- 
linois. 6 by 9, 198 pages, 357 illus- 
trations. $5.00. 


sources and use of 
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Welsh 


(Continued { 
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from page 
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Above. Dress of apron flannel. Be- 
low. Skirt and jacket of traditional 
patterned Welsh flannel, made m a 
special dress weight, worn by the 
Welsh girls in the 1958 British Em- 
pire Games. 


ings ($1.40) a yard. Drain pipe 
trousers are dernier-cri in the 300- 
year-old cream petticoat flannel with 
broad woven black stripes and worn 
with a loose tunic in plain flannel. 

I take no credit for my discovery. 
Every fabric to its use, and if the ro- 
bust textured cloths of the Welsh mills 
find their special uses, where bold 
texture is required, a proud craft will 
be permanently reprieved and homes 
and wardrobes will be the better for 
it. 


Color Fastness 

(Continued from page 46) 

she wants in the finished piece, keep- 
ing careful records of the colors she 
has mixed. She then takes the in- 
formation to the dyer leaving the final 
result up to him, with a successful 
outcome. ) 

For my own work I use relatively 
few dyes and usually dye only the cot- 
ton and rayon fibers. I use acetate in 
the natural or solution-dyed form. | 
use what the dye chemist calls direct, 
or commercial dyes, meaning those 
which require no mordant. They have 
a good average 
careful selection | 


fastness and with 
can get sufficient 
light fastness for my purpose and by 
the addition of salt get a satisfactory 
resistance to blending. 

[ am not an expert colorist but, ex- 
cept for the very brightest shades of 
aqua, blue and turquoise I am able to 
dye any shade with the following 
dyes: 43 blue (3 GL) 


- fast yellow 
(GRL orange 


(3 GLD); black; 
scarlet (B N); fast red (6 B11) fast 
rubine (FBL). The numbers and let- 
ters after the colors identify the dye- 
stuff when you are purchasing or spe- 
cifying dyes. 

Actually I do not need all these 
colors. Aside from black the fast blue, 
orange and fast rubine would be suffi- 
cient for the colors I want. I use the 
others because some shades are easier 
to obtain with the additional dyes, and 


because I sometimes wish to achieve 


special effects in dip-dye and tie dye, 
and because the fastness properties of 
the dyestuffs are slightly different. 


To come back to fastness pre yperties 


for yarns for specific pieces of weav- 





Yarns of Distinct on 


for handweaovers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 


oft 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
$15 Madison Avenue New York 22 








KEEP POSTED 


on what's new! 


Be sure to have a copy 
of Hammett's free Loom 
Catalog on hand to keep 
you up-to-date on the 
latest in fine weaving 
equipment and materials. 
Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices foot- 
treadie and table-model 
looms, as well as indivi- 
dual parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weav- 
ing and Books of Instruc- 
tions also listed. 
Write yy 9 a 
FREE CAT 


Ame HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








| 
Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Gesued br 2 To Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


A Department of the N.E.A. 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 

















ing, generally speaking the best fast- 
ness properties are obtained in vat 
dyes but even with these it is neces- 
sary to specify the fastness qualities 
desired because | have seen some vat 
dyes with poor light fastness. 

My recommendation, and my prac- 
tice, is that when you are buying dyed 
yarns or having natural yarns dyed, to 
specify to your supplier or processor 
for what purposes you require the 
varn and what conditions affecting 
color fastness the woven material 
must meet 
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NOVELTY 


YARNS 


FANCY TWISTS 


in all fibres 


SAMPLES 
& OVERRUNS 


REAL BARGAINS 


direct from the manufacturer 


ROSE MILLS, INC. 


C Street and Indiana Avenue 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
Write today for sample cards 





Grants for 
Study Abroad 


Handweavers, whether students or 
specialists in the field, who are inter- 
ested in grants for study abroad 
should write to the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, for informa- 
tion on opportunities available, or 
consult the nearest regional office. 
Closing date for many applications is 
November 1, 1959. 


The Institute administers four 
types of foreign study programs: 


United States government grants un- 
der the Fulbright Act and the Inter- 
American Cultural Convention, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Scholarship awards and foreign gov- 
ernment and university awards. The 
Institute selects candidates for about 
1500 awards in student programs 
and 500 awards for American and for- 
eign specialists under a non-academic 
program, including those to men 
and women in the professions, gov- 
ernment service, business and the 
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arts. from the United 
States go to foreign countries to help 
in the development of modern tech- 


niques and equipment. 


Specialists 


Among qualifications for student 
awards are: U. S. citizenship at date 
of application; a bachelor’s degree 
from a U. S. college or university; a 
good academic record and capacity 
for independent study; good health; 
ability to read, write or speak the 
language of the host country (unless 
requirement is waived) ; 35-year age 
limit ; and good character and adapta- 
bility. 

For further information write the 
Institute of International Education, 
New York, or the following regional 
offices: Midwest office, 116 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, II- 
linois; Rocky Mountain office, 1605 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colo- 
rado; Southwest office, 401 Milam 
suilding, Houston 1, Texas; Wash- 
ington, 1530 P Street, Washington 
5, D. C.; West Coast, 291 Geary 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 


Program 
(Continued from page 29) 


Weaving is especially valuable in a 
group work program because it brings 
people together and develops a com- 
mon interest, according to Arthur 
Segal, program director at the home 
in Yonkers. The danger for the aged 
and especially the aged blind is com- 
plete lack of interest in anything and 
withdrawal from with 
others. The weavers become inter- 
ested in each other’s projects, often 
have ideas for new articles to make, 
and also discuss the other group pro- 
grams available which cover a wide 
range—other crafts, trips to places 
of interest, discussion groups, music, 
among others. The Guild for the Jew- 
ish Blind had a recreation program 
almost from the date of its organiza- 
tion in 1914, when it was organized 
as a friendly visiting and social serv- 
ice work by volunteers. The home for 
the older blind men was opened at 
Yonkers in 1916 and women 
admitted in 1917. 

Recreation services were started by 
the Community Workers Auxiliary 
to the Guild in 1920 when the first 
sheltered workshop was opened in 
New York City headquarters. This 
was also the beginning of the Com- 
munity Craft Weavers who worked 
on wide fly-shuttle looms on a vari- 


association 


were 


ety of fabrics, including custom work 
for some well-known fabric houses. 
This project was continued until 
about four years ago. The present 
home for the aged blind was opened 
2 Yonkers in 1939, 

In 1954 a contract department was 
started at 1880 Broadway, New 
York, to provide on-the-job voca- 
tional rehabilitation and _ training. 
Workers handle many jobs for manu- 
facturers and have been engaged to 
help in the production of new prod- 
ucts. Either large or small orders for 
various kinds of work, including 
packaging, and some types of light 
manufacturing have been handled suc- 
cessfully. 

The work of the Guild is non-sec- 
tarian (except for the Yonkers 
home) and inter-racial. In the con- 
tract department workers are about 
60 percent Jewish, 30 per cent Ne- 
gro, and the others of so many dif- 
ferent nationalities that they 
known as the United Nations. 

Professional social service workers 
were first employed in 1945, when the 
Guild opened the first professional 
social service department in any 
agency for the blind. Professional vo- 
cational counseling begun in 
1946 and the recreation department 
first employed professional person- 
nel in 1950. Because of the need to 
work with individuals, rather than 
with mass activities, the Guild found 
it was necessary to reorganize the rec- 
reation program into a social group 
work program with full-time profes- 
sional workers. 


are 


was 


Finnish Lace 

Boris Veren of the Craft & Hobby 
Book Service has had this splendid 
Finnish weaving book translated and 
is able to supply English text with 
his copies of Matilda Wahe’s hand- 
book. It gives 130 examples of “bor- 


ders, bands and spots decorating a 
tabby fabric with pattern units in 
tabby weave on a leno ground.” In 


each case the diagram is accompanied 
by an actual size photograph of the 
lace weave and the weaving proce- 
dure is fully explained in detailed 
text and 5 step-by-step photographs. 
Finnish and English 

Finnish Lace Weaves by Matil- 
da Wahe. 7 by 10, 80 pages, 130 
illustrations. $3.50. Available at 
Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Coast Route, Monterey, Califor- 
nia. 
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(Continued from page 23) 

Handy, Lincoln, Rhode Island, retir- 
ing president of the New England 
Unit, who made the presentation of 
the garden to the Museum. It was ac- 
cepted by Dr. William D. Fales, chair- 
man of the textile department at the 
Rhode Island School of Design and a 
trustee of the Old Slater Mill Associa- 


tion. Many members of the Rhode 


Island Guild were at the ceremonies. 

Mrs. G. Laurence Schetky of North 
Kingston, Rhode Island, who was in 
charge of the garden project, spoke 
on the origin and development of the 
garden and described the plants. She 


Guests at presentation of textile fiber and dye garden to Old Slater Mill 





CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON © NYLON ® 


COTTON ® 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 
SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN 


WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. W-8, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








Museum (shown below) inspecting fabrics colored with herb dyes. Left to 
right: Mrs. Hobart Davis, president, Herb Society of America; Susan Handy, 
president, New England unit, donors of garden; Mrs. Henry E. Turner, presi- 
dent, Pawtucket Garden Club; Dr. William D. Fales, trustee of museum. 


gave credit to Mrs. Clem Ferguson, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, 
and Miss Mittle Arnold, 


Khode Island, for gathering some of 


Greene, 


the seeds and propagating plants as 


well as to Mrs. Howard G. Lasy, 
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Caroline, Rhode Island, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture station at 
Beltsville, Maryland, for 
Mrs. Mary H. Milligan of Lexington, 


assisting 


Massachusetts, prepared the labels. 
(Continued on page 62) 


WHERE 
TO GET WHAT 


The National Directory of 
Art and Craft Suppliers 


is now in the process 
of being revised. 
Any firm desiring a listing 
can get complete information from: 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 
The Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All WHool 2/17's, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
PDarns 4/4's, 4/1Va's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 
GUILDS—Poo!l your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Make early reservations for a 
week of Weaving Instructions, 
including Field Trip, meals and a 
comfortable room, for $55.00. 


For latest price list, with yarn 
samples, including five instruc- 
tion sheets on new and interesting 
weaving projects, send 50c in coin. 
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State & Local Fair Prizes 


Listed below are 74 state and local fairs in the United 
States and Canada which will award the 3-year sub- 
scription to Handweaver & Craftsman given by this mag- 
azine for an entry in weaving selected by the fair jury. 
More fairs have expressed interest but official notification 
of acceptance of the prize has not yet been received ; con- 
sequently these fairs are not included in this list. Many 
exhibitions at state and local fairs are sponsored by 
weavers’ guilds. The offer of the prize is still open and, if 
interested, guilds and fair officials are requested to write 
the magazine as soon as possible. Weavers who may want 
to exhibit at state fairs and are not familiar with condi- 
tions are advised to write to the Director of Entries of 
their respective state and local fairs. 

The names listed are the prize winners in the 1958 
competitions with exceptions noted. 
Alabama State Fair, Birmingham. Oct. 

Margaret Carnes 
Tanana Valley Fair, Fairbanks, Alaska 
Kenton County Fair, Bentonville, Ark. Ruth Rockwood 
California State Fair & Exposition, Sacramento. Mrs. 

Marge Krejcik 
Kern County Fair, Bakersfield, Calif. Sept. 28-Oct. 4. 

Mrs. Camilla Gordon 
Monterey County Fair, Monterey, Calif. Aug. 26-30 
Santa Clara County Fair, San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Cruz County Fair, Watsonville, 

Samson 
Sonoma County Fair, Santa Rosa, Calif. July 16-25. 

Mrs. E. Dwight Hoover 
Southern California Exposition & San Diego County 

Fair, Del Mar. June 26-July 5 
Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Ont. Aug. 26- 

Sept. 12. Mrs. A. B. Connell 
Edmonton Exhibition, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. July 

13-18. Mr. A. Robertson 
Inglehart Fair, Englehart, Ont., Canada. Mrs. Odette 

Catt 
Esquessing Township Fall 

Canada. Mrs. D. W. Baxter 
Leamington District Fair, Leamington, Ont., Canada. 

Mrs. Charles Steedsman 
New Liskeard Fall Fair, New Liskeard, Ont., Canada 

Sept. 10-12 
North & South Saanich Fair, Saanichton, B. C., Canada. 

Kathie Porter 
Pacific National Exhibition, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 7 
Timmins & District Fair, Timmins, Ont., Canada. Sept. 

7-8. Mrs. E. Connor 
Western Fair, London, Ont., Canada 
Yarmouth County Exhibition, Yarmouth, N. S., Canada. 

Sept. 1-4. Mrs. R. F. Brewster 
Arapahoe County Fair, Littleton, Colo. Aug. 11-15. Dick 

Rodriquez 
Danbury State Fair, Danbury, Conn. Mrs. George W. 

Morris 
North Haven Fair & Exposition, North Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 10-13. Mrs. G. H. Bodine 
Central Florida Fair, Orlando. Feb. 23-28. Mrs. Helen 

Henderson (1959) 
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5-10. Mrs. 


Calif. Ada 


Fair, Georgetown, Ont., 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


2 Excellent Books 


THE TEXTILE ARTS by Verla Birrell $12.50 
A Handbook of Fabric Structure and Design Processes. Ancient 
and Modern Weaving, Braiding, Printing and other Textile 
Techniques. 514 pages, 46 line drawings, 201 halftones and 7 
color plates, including a full glossary and bibliography. 
TEXTILE FOLK ART by A. Vaclavik and J. Orel $14.95 
58 pages of text, 376 illustrations, 59 in color. Decoration and 
embroidering of cloth and clothing in Bohemia and Moravia, 
showing the meaning of many of the symbols used. 

These and hundreds of other books foreign and domestic 
on textiles, weaving, folk art, styles and ornaments, rugs and 
tapestry. mosaics, jewelry and enameling, pottery and ceramics, 
available at 


MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 
48 East 43 Street New York 17, N. Y. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Georgia State Fair, Macon. Mrs. Robert L. Wood 

Eastern Idaho State Fair, Blackfoot. Sept. 8-12. Mae 
Tomblison 

lowa State Fair, Des Moines. Aug. 28-Sept. 6. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson. Sept. 19-24. John N. 
Payne 

Mid America Fair, Topeka, Kan. Helen M. McGhee 

Kentucky State Fair, Louisville. Mrs. Merrill Brinson 

Maine State Fair, Lewiston. Sept. 7-12 

Maryland State Fair, Timonium. Aug. 31-Sept. 12. Mrs. 
Harry B. Smith 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit. Sept. 4-13. Mrs. Bernice 
Lewsader 

Saginaw Fair, Saginaw, Mich. 

Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul. Aug. 29-Sept. 7. 
Sue A. Cory 

Boone County Fair, Columbia, Mo. Mrs. F. E. Rogers 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia. Mrs. Cora Alexander 

Midland Empire Fair & Rodeo, Billings, Mont. Aug. 
10-15. Mrs. Rose Miller 

Missoula County Fair, Missoula, Mont. Aug. 26-29 

Montana Winter Fair, Bozeman. Jan. 31-Feb. 5. Mrs. 
Frances Afanasiev (1959) 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln. Mrs. Roger A. Jenkins 

New Mexico State Fair, Albuquerque. Sept. 26-Oct. 4. 
Dr. Alfred C. Rood 

North Dakota State Fair, Minot. Last week in July. 
Dagny Sollid 

Canfield Fair, 
Swagger 

Crawford County Fair, Bucyrus, Ohio. Elma Sukup 

Cuyahoga County Fair, Berea, Ohio. Aug. 17-23 

Greene County Fair, Xenia, Ohio. Aug. 4-8 

Ross County Fair, Chillicothe, Ohio. Aug. 11-15 

Sandusky County Fair, Fremont, Ohio. Mrs. Clifford 
Wax 

Williams County Fair, Montpelier, Ohio. Mrs. O. O. 
Kluepful 

Wyandot County Fair, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Sept. 15- 
19 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee. Sept. 20-27. Mrs. 
Rollo Fewell 

Tulsa State Fair, Tulsa, Okla. Mrs. Geraldine Wood 

Clackamas County Fair, Canby, Ore. Mr. Blaine Watson 

Douglas County Fair, Roseburg, Ore. Mrs. 


(Continued on page 63) 


Mrs. 


Canfield, Ohio. Sept. 3-7. Virginia 


Robert 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


WEAVER’S 
BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the follow- 
ing pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to 
weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of import- 
ance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased 


for guild libraries. 


Textiles 

All phases of fabric structure and 
design are covered in this beautifully 
illustrated definitive handbook on 
textile art, with step-by-step instruc- 
tions for the beginner given for each 
procedure. The author, who was a 
student of Mary M. Atwater, observes 
that fabrics have personality, ranging 
from beautiful to coarse. Even the 
borrowers give to adaptions their own 
interpretations. Numerous fibers and 
yarns are discussed as are the tradi- 
tional weaves, looms and weaving 
methods of various countries, with 
accent on the traditional weaves of 
Central and South America. The direc- 
tions and description of the several 
knots in rug making and instructions 
for braiding, knitting, lace making, 
embroidery and needlework are also 
included. Both traditional and con- 
temporary dyeing methods and their 
use in textile painting and stamping 
processes are described in detail. A 30 
page glossary defines the terms used 
for weaving equipment, fabric design 
and execution. 

The Textile Arts—A handbook 
of fabric structure and design by 
Verda Birrell. Harper & Brothers, 
New York 16. 72 by 10, 514 pages, 
201 black & white, 7 co'or plates, 
46 line drawings. $12.50. 


Tartans 

The popularity of the tartan has 
increased over the years and the au- 
thor of this well written little hand- 
hook assures us that the use of Lily 
Mills threads will give the weaver the 
correct soft tones of the ancient col- 
ors. Weaving directions are given 
for two simple Shepherd’s checks, in 
plain and in twill weave, followed by 
10 typical tartans, each is shown ac- 
tual size in full color. Dress tartans, 
smaller scale tartans and the alternate 
use of cotton are also included. The 
author was director of Handicraft, 
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DESIGNING AND DR, 
FOR HANDWEAVERSG 


by Berta Frey 


An invaluable guide to analyzing structures, writing drafts 
and recreating the textiles of your choice. 


From Handweaver & Craftsman magazine —“... her 
contains information that the weavers need. No one 


book 
is better 


able to provide it for them than Miss Frey.” 


Over 350 Illustrations — sketches, Photographs and diagrams. 
$6.95 


Now at your local bookstore De Macmillan Company 


or write direct 





60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





Department of Trade & Industry, 
Nova Scotia, Canada and is editor of 
Shuttlecraft and is a 
weaving authority. 

The Sett and Weaving of Tar- 
tans by Mary E. Black. Lily Mills 
Company, Shelby, North Caro- 
lina. 54, by 8%, 48 pages, 15 full 


color illustrations. $2.00 


well-known 


Decoration 

This large encyclopedia of decora- 
tion quite thoroughly covers the field 
of basic design motifs which for many 
centuries have been used by crafts- 
men. Well over a thousand beautiful- 
ly reproduced examples cover a wide 
range and included are various com- 
binations of geometric elements, the 
numerous meanders & spirals, flower 
& leaf designs, snowflakes, sea shells, 
conventionalized bird and animal 
motifs, national folk art motifs, 
runes, Japanese heraldry and designs 
in cut paper. Numerous examples are 
shown of textiles whose design has 
obviously been based on these influ- 
ences. The interrelation between bas- 
ketry and weaving is demonstrated 
as is the greater visual impact of a 
conventionalized heraldic design as 
compared with natural 
Printed in Germany 
text. 

Ornament, Dekor und Zeichen 
by Wolfgang Henze. 942 by 13, 80 
pages text, 184 page plates + 40 
line drawings. $15.00. Available at 
Wittenborn Art Books, New 
York 21. 


delineation. 


with German 


Grafting 

As a post - graduate course for 
Green Thumbs the author recom- 
mends_ grafting. Plants may be 
grafted in a multitude of ways and 
for many reasons. The practice has 


been known for thousands of years 
and in Biblical times the reaction be- 
tween rootstock and scion was well 
recognized. This profusely illustrated 
manual covers “everything the ama- 
teur or the professional gardener will 
want to know about grafting” includ- 
ing the major advances made during 
the last decade. One is reminded that 
success depends upon botanical com- 
patability and cambium layer contact. 
The proper procedure for the various 
methods of grafting is given as is the 
use of the five types of knives and 
the preparation of the several waxes. 
Printed in Great Britain. ; 

The Grafter’s Handbook by 
R. J. Garner. Oxford University 
Press, New York 16. 5% by 8%, 
260 pages, 32 halftone and 117 line 
illustrations. $5.75. 


Old Clocks 

The aim of this British book “is to 
provide the amateur collector with 
the background knowledge” required 
for the appreciation of old clocks. The 
text is “discursive rather that scien- 
tific.” There are many exceptions to 
the rule that the earlier the clock the 
greater the interest, as the later mak- 
ers, not being content with the previ- 
ous models, frequently devised later 
improvements. Inheritance also has 
often added sentimental value and the 
book is particularly addressed to these 
owners in the hope that in the study 
of their old clocks collectors may be 
evolved. Discrimination and_ the 
avoidance of too catholic a taste is 
urged. Examples from the 16 ¢ to the 
19 ¢ are discussed and hundreds of 
old clocks are illustrated. Our first 
clocks, of course, came from England. 
The makers of our own early Amer- 
ican tall clocks, wall clocks and shelf 
clocks also worked in other fields, the 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand- 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings — 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 16¢ postage 





From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 


with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed 


240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 
WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 4c post. 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


VOVEUCATOUTADENUAUENEADEUOADENAUSUEOUEUUOUEANOEONUNUGAENUEUAUE UAL aMeatadeA at 


WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 

Order from 

Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





BOOKS on 

rag rugs, Finnish lace & 
Inkle card, & Belt Weaves. Swedish 
Seotech & Argentine weaves. All these are 
described in our free catalog listing over 180 
weaving publications. FREE. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 


Rya, 


weaves, 


flossa & 


linen 





most outstanding example _ being 
David Rittenhouse (1732-1796). 
The author believes the future holds 
as great a promise of clock romance 
as the past. Printed in Great Britain. 

Old Clocks by H. Alan Lloyd. 
Essential Books, Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey. 5% by 8%, 176 pages, 54 
full page plates. $7.50. 


American Design 

The publishers have reissued this 
beautifully produced book on _ folk 
art and craft in the United States as 
recorded by the Index of American 
Design. The 378 examples chosen, 
117 in full color, have been realistical- 
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ly rendered in techniques often verg- 
ing on trompe loeil. The work is in 
the old craft traditions which domi- 
nated American production for more 
than 200 years and is largely anony- 
mous. Included are examples of cov- 
erlets & quilts, wood carvings & fur- 
niture, ceramics & glass, toys, silver- 
ware, household gadgets, 18 & 19 ¢ 
costume and patriotic symbols. The 
author hopes the book will create “a 
genuine consciousness of our rich 
national inheritance.” Originally pub- 
lished at $15.00. 

The Index of American Design 
by Erwin O. Christensen. The 
Macmillan Company, New York 
11. 9 by 12, 229 pages, 378 illustra- 
tions. $9.95. 


Needlework 


This comprehensive handbook on 
needlework covers sewing, the vari- 
types of embroidery, drawn 
thread work, 14 kinds of lace and 
knitting. Clear working instructions 
are given accompanied by over 1000 
step-by-step line drawings and photo- 
graphic illustrations. Use of equip- 
ment and the appropriate stitches 
are given and the resultant work il- 
lustrated is accented by the frequent 
use of color. This book which 
originally Italian, has now 
edited to include current 
practice along with the traditionally 
Italian work and 
needle craft is thoroughly explained. 
Printed in England. 

Anchor Manual of Needlework. 
Charles T. Branford, Newton 
Centre 59, Massachusetts. 7 by 10, 
499 pages, illustrated by diagrams 
and detail photographs in black & 
white and in color. $11.75. 


ous 


was 
been 
English 


every aspect of 


Danish Patterns 

Complete English text has been pro- 
vided for this pattern book on Swed- 
ish krabba, half-krabba and _ rollakan. 
Norwegian vestfold and aklae and 
the old Oriental techniques of khelim 
and smyrna have also been included. 
There are 85 patterns, both national 
traditional designs and original ex- 
amples by the author. Anyone experi- 
enced in plain weaving should be able 
to execute these interesting patterns. 

Danish Patterns for Handlooms 
by Grethe Poul Poulsen. 6 x 9, 
16 pages of text + 21 plates. Paper 
$2.50. Available at Craft & Hobby 
Book Service, Coast Route, Mon- 
terey, California. 


Heraldric Design 

From the 12 c the “gentle science” 
of heraldry has maintained a strong 
appeal to designers in many fields. 
The author believes heraldry to be one 
of the “silent influences” which help 
carry on tradition but he not 
consider its language sacrosanct. In 
the 16 c heraldry became a more deco- 
tative art but has since been revital- 
ized and has become “a living and 


does 


progressive art.” The geometric sub- 
division of the shield, the restricted 
although effective color schemes and 
the endless variety of usable charges 
are described and illustrated. In Eng- 
land the lion and here the eagle has 
led the field among the other more 
prosaic charges and imaginative ani- 
mals such as the dragon and the uni- 
corn. The heraldric simplification of 
form along with the stressing of the 
object’s characteristics is quite in 
keeping with the approach frequently 
followed in weaving design. Over 400 
line drawings and 28 color plates il- 
lustrate well-designed examples, both 
contemporary and examples from the 
early Rolls of Arms. A comprehensive 
glossary completes the book. Printed 
in England. 

Boutell’s Heraldry by C. W. 
Scott-Giles. Frederick Warne & 
Co., New York 10. 6% by 9, 316 
pages, 446 drawings, 28 color 
plates. $10.00 


Pen Decoration 

During the 18 c ornamental writing, 
with its command of hand, was re- 
garded as one of the arts. This first 
and unabridged reprint of a book ori 
ginally published in Vienna in 1756 
includes hundreds of initial letters 
with their flourished backgrounds and 
variously sized decorative cartouches. 


There are also many examples of 
flourished pen drawings of | stags, 
cherubs, lions, chamois and eagles. 


The reproduction of the original Latin 
text is preceded by an English transla 
tion. The book is a unique presentation 
of this old pen decoration. 

Calligraphy by Johann Schwand- 
ner. Dover Publications, New 
York 14. 9 by 13, 28 pages text, 158 
page plates. $10.00 


Picture Framing 

The authors of this do-it-yourself 
book on picture framing believe that 
“people today want pictures to live 
with.” Starting with the premise that 
“the right frame will enhance any pic- 
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ture” they proceed to help you deter- 
mine the proper frame and then how 
to make it. The necessary tools and 
moldings are identified and the sev- 
eral procedures — sawing, gluing, 
nailing, finishing & gilding, mat & 
glass cutting and wiring are described 
in text accompanied by step-by-step 
photographs for 50 basic styles of 
frames. The spiral bound format 
facilitates the use of this demonstra- 
tion book designed for both the ama- 
teur and the picture 
framer. 

How to Make Your Own Pic- 
ture Frames by Rogers & Rein- 
hardt. Watson - Guptill Publica- 
tions, New York 18. 12 by 9. 125 
pages, illustrated. $7.50. 


Painting Guide 

This pocket manual on painting 
reminds us that although art can be 
enjoyed without much knowledge of 
the varioustechniques employed, some 
familiarity with the backgrounds will 
certainly increase the observer's en- 
joyment. The tie of art with history 
is noted and the subject themes— 
figure, landscape, religious subjects, 
portrait and still life are considered 
separately and representative master- 
pieces discussed and shown in 73 il- 
lustrations, 16 of which are in full 
We are reminded that taste 
changes with time and may be de- 


professional 


color. 


veloped by observation and study. 
New ideas are essential to stimulate 


artists but we must not necessarily) 
assume that “art progresses and gets 
better from age to age.” The com- 


mon art terms are listed along with 
brief biographical notes on the paint- 
ers and draughtsmen represented. 
The Observer’s Book of Paint- 
ing and Graphic Art by Wil- 
liam Gaunt. Frederick Warne & 
Co., New York 10. 3% by 5%, 160 
pages, 73 illustrations. $1.25. 


Celadon 

This book provides “a synthesis 
of views on the principal of celadon 
wares,” illustrated by 
in English, Japanese and American 
This high-fired pottery 
with its characteristic greyish green 


100 examples 
collection. 


iron glaze, which has been made in 
China for 2,000 
known throughout the East long be- 
fore the jade-like quality gave celadon 
its European popularity. The sev- 
eral types and periods of this ware 
are discussed and identified and the 
presently known background facts of 
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about years, was 


the outstanding kilns given. The color 
variations possible in celadon are ex- 
plained and some of the excellent il- 
lustrations also show the underside 
of the piece, which frequently better 
indicates its date and place of origin. 
A thoughtfully included key gives the 
dates of the Chinese dynasties and 
periods during which celadon was 
made. Printed in Great Britain. 
Chinese Celadon Wares by G. 
St. G. M. Gomprertz. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, N ew 
York 36. 6 by 10, 72 pages text, 96 
half tone + 4 full color illustra- 


tions. $10.00. 


Simple Weaving 

This book aims to give the inex- 
perienced beginner “a taste of sim- 
ple weaving with emphasis on the 
simplicity of the weaving device and 
The projects have been en- 
thusiastically received by intermedi- 
ate grade pupils in the schools of In- 
diana. Fifteen types of simple weav- 
ing are explained and illustrated by 
close-up photographs, including some 
techniques picked up in the author's 
travels. A glossary gives the common 
weaving terms and 19 color combina- 
tions are suggested. 

Weaving Handcraft—1I5 Simple 
Ways to Weave by Marthann 
Alexander. Distributed by Tap- 
linger Publishing Company, New 
York 19. 6 by 9, 96 pages, paper. 
$1.50. 


tools.” 


Tailoring 
(Continued from page 20) 


5. Watch carefully to see that all 
pieces of the pattern follow the grain 
of the cloth, as indicated in the pat 
tern directions. As mentioned above, 
this is important if the garment is to 
hang properly. 

6. Weight or pin the pattern to the 
cloth so it won't slip during cutting. 

7. A narrow skirt, whether of hand- 
woven or power-loom fabric, should 
at least be lined in the back to pre- 
vent the seat from spreading. For 
those whose skirts wrinkle in front, 
it is also well to use a front lining. 
Miss Hazard often uses a full lining 
both front and back with power-loom 
fabrics because she prefers the fin- 
ished look. If a short lining is used, 
it should be long enough to sit on. It 
will sag less if it is cut with the pat- 
tern laid crosswise of the fabric, the 
selvage to the bottom of the lining. 





SEE AND TRY 


herald 


ooms 


THE MODERN 
JACK LOOM 
WITH ADVANCED 


Hera sories. 
Clarke, Ruth Route 6 Box 726, Tacoma Wash. 


, Hilda, Simms, Montana 
, Mable, 503 Ist St. No., Virginia, Minn. 
Furray Art Studio, 1224 N.W. 28th St., 
Okichoma City 6, Okla. 
Grant Handweaving 


Co., 3186 West Pico 
Ivd., Los . Calif. 

Guelde, Mrs. Lois, 104 Woodland » 
Lancaster, Ohio 


Da 
Hillside Studio, 1523 Olive, Seattle 2, Wash. 
Hogle, Eulita, 10555 Mill = Rd., 
Hulse, Dorothea, 5172 N. 2 
181 South Ave.. Box 297, 
Alamo, Calif. 
Ringler, Aino, Flying Shuttles, 466 Weaver Rd. 
Webster, N.Y. 
Schmitt's Hobby Shop, 9744 Tripp Ave.. 
Skokie, I. 
Tidball, Harriet, 1002 Washtenaw Ave. 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Tilton, H. B., 3401 Rheem Ave., 
Richmond, Cal'f. 
THE LOOM WITH 
THE SCULPTURED LOOK 
Herald Looms 
2080 PBdeewood Road. Redwood Citv, Calif. 
"See and try before you buy"’ 


Nickerson, Elinor, 





MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Wool even warping yarns on 2 oz. tubes. 
For ‘59 colors send 10¢ to: 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Sth Av. 
at 5lst WN. Y. 
Circle 6-3700 





Bookbinding, Cabinet 
Mocking, Ceravics, Design, 
Enarreling, Glovemaking, 
Jowelry, Leatherwork, 
Pcinting, Sculpture, Si’k 
Screen, Si'versmithing, 
Weaving, Arts & Crafts for 
Group Leoders. Visit Craft 
Students Gollery & Library. 
Men, Women. Day, Eve. 





Renew your Subscription 
before July 1 
and receive your magazine 
promptly. 
Handweaver & Craftsman 





This places the strain on the length 
of the fabric and the selvage makes 
a neat finish. Most silk lining mate- 
rial is wide enough so both front and 
back short linings can be cut from one 
width of material. 

8. All lining pieces should be cut 
the same size as the garment, includ- 
ing interlining such as might be used 
for a handwoven fabric that frays 
or stretches. 
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UPRIGHT RUG & TAPESTRY LOOM 


Takes minimum floor space. Easy to 
assemble. Comfortable to weave in 
straight sitting position. Warping in one 
position. To weave tapestries and rugs 
12’ x 3'6” to 9’ x 12’, 

PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
312 E. 95TH STREET, NEW YORK 28 





Searching 
for 

dandy 
ideas? 


Subseribe to 


eperoiliine 7 


The magazine of ideas for cre- 


ative recreation — to be used 
by leaders, teachers, clubs, 
churches, YOU. 


A special 


rogram section is full of ideas 
or a variety of recreation ac- 
tivities for all ages, indoors and 
out. Arts and crafts, social ac- 
tivities and sports are included. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 
1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Knopf 
(Continued from page 28) 


materials. 

For persons interested in more de- 
tailed information on the attachment 
and more information about drafts 
for the loom and methods of weaving, 
Mr. Knopf has prepared a brochure 
which may be obtained from him for 
$2.00. Write Oscar A. Knopf, Star 
Route, Box 360, Winston, Oregon. 


Herbs 


(Continued from page 57) 


The Pawtucket Garden Club of 
which Mrs. Henry E. Turner is presi- 
dent, assumed responsibility for main- 
taining the garden and Harold E. Wil- 
liamson superintendent of parks, 
promised the city government’s co- 
operation. 

The chairman of the New England 
Unit, elected at the annual meeting 
held at the Museum, is Mrs. Dana 
McLean Greeley of Boston. 

Some of the fiber plants in the gar- 
den are cotton, for a variety of fabrics 
and also for thread and string; flax, 
for clothing, household linens and 
draperies and for use in manufacture 
of fire hose; jute, for making such 
fabrics as burlap and canvas; also 
ramie, kenaf, abaca, henequen, sisal, 
hemp and cabuya. 

Nearly one thousand different 
plants, trees and shrubs have con- 
tributed color to textiles through the 
years. Several plants of the consider- 
able number in the garden have been 
of great economic importance, such as 
madder, indigo and woad. 


Robin & Russ Edit 


New Publication 


The newest venture for Robin and 
Russ Handweavers of Santa Barbara, 
California is a bulletin on multiple 
harness weaving, Drafts and Designs 
for weaves of 5 to 12 harnesses. It is 
published ten times a year. Each issue 
contains a swatch of a multiple har- 
ness fabric, draft and directions and 
additional suggestions as to weaving 
methods, materials and use for the 
fabric. The first issue came out in 
September 1958 with a 4-block tex- 
ture and lace weave in linen. Other 
issues presented an all-silk fabric, a 
patterned linen in squares, a 5-harness 
barleycorn pattern and a small over- 





Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsman 


12th annual 
STATE CRAFT FAIR 
July 24-25-26 


New Location 
EAST STROUDSBURG 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


in the beautiful Pocono Mountains 
Demonstrations Daily 


Exhibit of 
Outstanding Works by Members 





shot design. With the increasing in- 
terest in miultiple-harness weaving, 
this should be a valuable acquisition 
to a weaver’s library. 

Robin and Russ also publish Warp 
and Weft, which concentrates on 4- 
harness weaving. In addition to a 
fabric, with swatch, in each of its ten 
issues each year, the magazine con- 
tains an article on a_ well-known 
weaver and other comments on weav- 
ing activities. 


Grant Handweaving 


Will Move to Utah 


Grant Handweaving Supply Com- 
pany, for the last five years located in 
Los Angeles, will move to Provo, 
Utah, in the late spring or early sum- 
mer, according to an announcement 
from Jay S. Grant, manager. The 
change will be made in order that the 
business may afford more opportunity 
for employment to students of 
Brigham Young University, an ob- 
jective which Mr. Grant has had in 
mind since the establishment of the 
business. 

The change also will mean the be- 
ginning of an accelerated program of 
research and development in various 
phases of handweaving which should 
be of interest to handweavers every- 
where. While this will be a gradual 
development, it will be a program 
based on the firm’s experience in the 
tield and the experience of many cus- 
tomers. 

Until the change is made, business 
will be carried on at the Los Angeles 
location, 3186 West Pico Boulevard 
and inquiries should still be sent 
there. Further announcement of the 
change will be made in the next issue 
of this magazine. 
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Alena M. Reimers 


Reimers of Joli, ilimis, on Fe SPEEDO YARDAGE COUNTER 


ruary 19 came as a great shock to 
her many friends among weavers all 
ower the United States. Mrs. Reimers 
was known as a teacher of weaving, 
a lecturer, and a judge for many 
weaving exhibitions, including fabrics 
shown at the conference sponsored 
by the Southern California Guild of 
Handweavers. She was associated 
with weavers’ organizations in II- 
linois and elsewhere. As an occupa- 
tial therapist she taught weaving 
in the Good Air Home for the Aged 


$13.25 
Postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


in Hinsdale, Illinois, for two years. 4038 S. W. Garden Home Rood 





(formerly Coe Counter) 


For 

Fast Warping 

Money Saving. Use your yarn to 
advantage 

Accurate, Sturdy & Easy to Use 


With Complete Instructions 
Manufactured By 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


Portiand 19, Oregon 





Slie is survived by her husband, two 
sons and her mother. 





PICTURE CREDITS 
Pp 6-9, 22-23, fabrics, 24-28, A. Bur- 
ton Carnes, New York. 10, Newark Mu- 
seum, Newark, N. J. 11-13, James & Marie 
Howell, Providence, R. I. 14-16, Aarne 
Pietinen Oy, Finland. 21, Allied Photo- 


Eastern Recipes 


This gayly illustrated, cookbook 
gives some 70 “culinary masterpieces 
of the East” which may be prepared 
with foodstuffs readily available 
here. The author has traveled exten- 


THE HANDWEAVERS’ 
STUDIO 


will close June 1 for the summer months. 
The fall opening date will be announced 
later. 


graphic Illustrators, Memphis, Tenn. 24- 


%B, Chas. Kash, Winston Stadics, Wie- sively in the East and the pre-tested 


ston, Ore. 30, 31, 55, British Information recipes come from Hawaii, Japan, MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Service, New York. 33-34, Harold Allen, China, India & Russia. Printed in Director 


School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 35, 
Association des Peintres-Cartonniers de 
Tapisserie, Paris. 36-37, Israel Institute of 


Tulsa, Okla., Daily World. 40, The Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 42, 
Peter K. Serber, Oakland, Calif. 


EXHIBITIONS 
(Continued from page 32) 


Swedish Textiles Today.* California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. June 9-30. 


JULY 
Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. Gatlinburg, Tenn. Guest 
craftsmen daily, Lili Blumenau, weaver, July 28. July 27-31. 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen's Fair. State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg. July 24-26. 

Guilford Graft Fair. On the Green, Guilford, Conn. Society of Con 
necticut Craftsmen will have booth. July 24-25. 

Western Nova Scotia Handcraft Exhibition & Sale. District Com 
munity Centre, Annapolis Royal, N. S., Canada. Sponsored by Fort 
Anne & Yarmouth Weavers Guilds and Associated Craftsmen. 
Demonstrations including weaving, spinning, stone polishing, making 
trout and salmon flies, quilting. July 16-17. 

New England Weavers’ Seminar. University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst. Sponsoring groups include those from Connecticut, Massa 
husetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. Information: 
tArs. James H. Bissland. Charlemont, Mass. July 8-10. 

Art Ceramics. Ostend, Belgium. International exposition. July-August. 

British Artist-Craftsmen.* City Art Museum of St. Louis, Mo. July 15- 
Sept. 15 

AUGUST 

Craftsman's Exposition. City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. Sponsored 
by Asheville Chamber of Commerce. Aug. 24-28. 

Craftsmen's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
Belknap Mt. Recreation Area. Gilford, N. H. Aug. 4-8. 

York State Craft Fair. Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. Sponsored by 
York State Craftsmen. Aug. 20-22. 

Canadian National Exhibition. Toronto, Ont., Canada. Includes exhi- 
bition of work of Spinners and Weavers of Ontario. Aug. 26 
Sept. 12. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Design Center for Interiors, New York. Aua. 
15-Sept. 22. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
+t Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Japan with English text. 


791 Lexington Avenue 


New York 21 
TEmpleton 2-9580 


Recipes from the East by Irma 
Industrial Design. 39, D. Leroy Randall, W. Ross. Charles E. Tuttle, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 5 by 7, 92 pages, 
illustrated, spiral bound. $1.50. 





GUILDS 
(Continued from page 42) 
The letter (T) indicates that the guild has prepared 
a traveling exhibit. 
The following guilds also have traveling exhibits avail- 
able : 
Desert Weavers Guild. Mrs. Imogene Bell, 1038 E. 
Moreland, Phoenix, Ariz. (Available Fall 1959.) 
Fort Wayne Shuttlecraft Guild. Mrs. Tennis Mahoney, 
7010 Laura Lane, R. R. 14, Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 
Memphis Guild of Handloom Weavers. Mrs. Margaret 
Wiseman 1136 Audobon Drive, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tabby and Twill Weavers. Mrs. Martin Dowell, 6049 
McCommas, Dallas 6, Texas. 
Centemporary Weavers Guild. Mrs. Louise Arndt, 7624 
Stickney Ave., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 


FAIR PRIZES 

(Continued from page 58) 
Norton 

Lane County Fair, Eugene, Ore. Aug. 26-30. Mrs. 
Dorothy I. Taylor 

Multnomah County Fair, Gresham, Ore. Mrs. H. F. 
Ebener 

Oregon State Fair, Salem. Sept. 5-12. Gwendolyn 
Mitchell 

South Dakota State Fair, Huron. Lois Fulton 

Tennessee State Fair, Nashville. Sept. 21-26 

State Fair of Texas, Dallas. Mrs. Jack Marietta 

Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City. Mrs. Louis Deru 
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Rutland Fair, Rutland, Vt. Mrs. N. L. Cushing Mrs. Arthur Harrison 

State Fair of Virginia, Richmond. Sept. 25-Oct. 3. Mrs. Northeastern Wisconsin Fair, De Pere. Aug. 12-16. Mrs. 
H. G. Bolster H. B. Reese 

Central Washington Fair, Yakima. Sept. 30-Oct. 4. Mrs. Sturgeon Bay Fair, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Charles E. Chapman Wisconsin State Fair, West Allis. Mrs. Mary Balzer 


Buskirk 


Other winners in state and local 


Kitsap County Fair, Bremerton, Wash. Aug. 19-23. Mrs. 


W. W. Wade fairs in 1958 are: 


Palouse Empire Fair, Colfax, Wash. Mrs. George Acree, Atwood Fair, Rainy River, Ont., 
Spokane Interstate Fait, Spokane, Wash. Sept. 16-20. Canada; Mrs. W. W. Foster, Central Florida Fair. Al- 
Mrs. C. V. Shriver berta Montgomery, Illinois State Fair; Mrs. E. K. Lynn, 
Western Washington Fair, Puyallup. Mrs. Margaret State Fair of Oklahoma; Mrs. C. W. Emkin, Fairfax 
Burlew County 4-H & FFA Fair, Virginia; Mrs. Henry R. 
State Fair of West Virginia, Lewisburg. Aug. 24-29. Joesting, Prince William County Fair, Virginia. 








WEAVERS’ BOOKPLATE — Artist designed, per- 
sonalize your books and magazines, 20 for 
$1.00 postpaid. Bernice Parsons, 18 Revere 
Street, Lexington, Mass. 


MATILDA LOOMS $19.95. Table looms that are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE 4 harness Hand-skill loom 36” plus 
supplemental equipment. Good Condition. 
M. E. _Rigby, Box 931, Thiensville, Wis. 


FOR SALE Better Hand looms and Equipment. 
A GOOD loom can improve your weaving. 
FREE brochure. The Garrisons, RD 2, Box 
281A, Freehold, New Jersey. 


HAND ‘CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 

DOLLAR LEAFLETS: Loom controlled Lace 
Weaves, 3 — 8 harness; drafts, treadlings. 
Honeysuckle, 234 designs; Rosepath 300 
ways; Silver Stars, 26 Overshot techniques ; 
Two harness lace; Ten four harness mats; 
Tarascan Lace, photographs, diagrams, 
alphabet. B. Needham, Safety Harbor, 
F lorida. 


HANDBAGS Your material professionally styled 
and mounted. $2.50 up. Send stamped en- 
velope. Many repeat customers. THE 
MASSIES, CRAFTSMEN, 


1155 West 


Stephenson, Freeport, Illinois. Please con- 
tact before sending material. 

RAW SILK closing out White in single and 
2 : ply, brown in singles.) MAGNOLIA 
WEAVING, 2635 29th Avenue West, 


Seattle 99, Washington. 


FOR SALE Thirty-nine Handweaver & Crafts- 
man magazines. April 1950 through 1959. 
Twenty Dollars ($20.00). Mrs. H. L. Wal- 
ton, Box 115, Moylan, Penna. 


GILMORE LOOMS 1032 North Broadway, Stock- 
ton 5, California. Rising shed, jack type. 
looms 4 & 8 harness, folding and rigid, 22” 
to 46” wide. 


HELP WANTED Full time work. Girls to weave 
woolen samples. Lawford Fabrics Inc. 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1. Phone CH 
4-5 240. 

WEAVE RUGS Make Good Profits! No experi- 
ence necessary! Free Catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom — give make. weaving width 
please. OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 4922, 
Lima, Ohio. 





MAKE MONEY weaving rugs at home for neigh- 
bors on $79.50 Unicn Loom. Thousands do- 
ing it. Booklet free. Union Loom Works, 
Dept. 6, Boonville, New York. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


OR 9-2748 





HARRIET TIDBALL will instruct classes in hand- 
weaving at Hartland Area Crafts, Hart- 
land, Michigan starting May 16, 1959. De- 
tailed information upon request. Address all 
correspondence to: Mrs. Edwin C. Ochs, 
P.O. Box 53, Hartland, Michigan. 


MEMPHIS GUILD OF HANDLOOM WEAVERS ari 
nounce a traveling exhibit from their show 
“CONTEMPORARY WEAVING IN 
THE HOME” held at Brooks Art Gallery, 
It consists of fabric samples with all perti- 
nent data including pictures and color slides 
of seven rooms. Charge, $5 per week plus 
transportation to next place. Bookings 
starting September 1959. Contact Mrs. Ir- 
ving Strauch, 75 S. Rose Road, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

FABULOUS NUBBY OR HEATHER WOOLEN YARNS 
on cones of about 1 Ib. Sample cards $1.00 
refundable on orders of $10.00. McKenzie 
Yarns, Rt. 2 Box 193A, Springfield, Oregon. 
We specialize in Yarns of the Pacific North- 
west. 


SPINDLES—MEDIUM WEIGHT. Price $1.50 plus 
postage. Anthony Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 


HICKMAN’S new folio, TOWN AND COUNTRY TWEEDS. 
24 distinctive handwoven samples with com- 
plete instructions, $6.95 postpaid. Elmer 
Hickman, Route 2, Emlenton, Penna. 


NATURAL WHITE. BROWN AND BLACK WOOL for 
weavers spinning own wool at $1.00 pound 
postpaid. White and grey-brown mohair at 
$17 75 pound postpaid. Minimum two pounds. 
Los Artesanos, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER, 419 N. State 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. Over 800 yarns in 
stock. Wood slats per lb.: Bamboo — &5c, 


Basswood — $1.30, Mahogany — $1.70, 
Walnut — $2.20, plus postage. Write for 
samples. Mosaics supplies. Learn re-weav- 


ing by mail or in person. Ask us. 
TISSANOVA LOOMS from Paris. Easily oper- 
ated table or lap looms sold with warp 
already mounted. Charles F. Lamalle, 1123 
Broadway, New York 1. 


for weavers 
Estate of Mrs. 
12489 Mendota 


SPECIAL on heddles and reeds 
making their own looms. 
Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


SPINNING WHEELS — Weaving supplies. Buy direct 
from manufacturers and save on Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Lease and warp sticks, 
Warping frames. Write for price list. 
Dealer inquiry invited. Anthony Cardarelle, 
3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 


MARIA MUNDAL weaving teacher, consultant. 
Shuttle weaving and tapestry warping done. 
129 Broadway, Huntington Station, Hunt 
ington, New York. 


BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch etc. 
from all European countries. Large selec- 
tion free from the specialists: Tiranti 
300okshop, 72 Charlotte St. London W1, 
UK. 


convert Your own Loom for Multiple Har- 
ness (Draw) Loom Weaving. Plans, Dia- 
grams and Discussion. $2.50. Robert 
Heartz, Epping, New Hampshire. 


BUILD “DAISY”, the one and only ball bearing 
floor swift. Tested and approved by Martha 
Pollock. Complete plans only $1.00 post 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Penelope 
Plans, 4616 Hilltop Drive, San Diego 2 
Calif. 

WANTED. Sturdy 4-harness loom, 20” to 30”. 
Folding preferred. Mrs. Courtney Brown, 
4 Kent Road, Scarsdale, New York. 


WOOL YARNS on cones $1.50 per Ib. also 
hand spun rug yarn $1.75 per Ib. Also 
venetian tiles. Send 10c for samples. 


MAYATEX, 9961 Debbie, El Paso, Texas. 
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& Craftsman 


has been a source of handweaving information which is as valuable now as when it first 





appeared. 


Our readers constantly are telling us that they always find some 
new idea in Handweaver & Craftsman, no matter what issue they happen to pick up, and that 
the earlier issues are just as stimulating as the latest one off the press. That is one of the many 


advantages of having your own complete file of this authoritative weaving quarterly. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER ON THE PREVIOUS ISSUES 


1950 through 1955 (23 issues) $18.50 postpaid. 


The regular price on these 23 issues is $29.50. 


Any four back issues now $4.50 
Except Winter 1957 which is out of print 


Single copies are $1.25 
Except the first 3 issues of 1950 which are $1.50 each. 


Your check or money order should accompany all orders 


Handweaver and Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 
OR 9.2748 





Discriminating Weavers prefer 


WEAVING 
YARNS 


The unexcelled beauty, quality and 
wearability of LILY’S hand weaving 
yarns make them the delight of all 
weavers everywhere. The creative 
talents of beginners and experts are 
sparked by the large variety of 
textures and the depth and brilliance 
of colors available in Lily’s complete 
stock of cottons, linens, wools, 
novelties and metallics — immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Write TODAY for free price list. 


Lily’s weaving bulletin, PRACTICAL 
WEAVING SUGGESTIONS, Vol. 2-59, 
contains instructions for weaving a 
number of unusually pretty stoles, 
including the ones shown, and a 
quexquemetl. Send 25c for this issue or 
$1.00 for a yearly subscription to this 


fascinating and informative booklet. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








